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A Successful Beginner. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


By withholding the name and address | 
of a young married man, I will try and in- | 
terest your readers, ina certain farm in| 
Cumberland County, Maine, that bids fair | 
to be a large and successful poultry farm. 
To begin with, the farm comprises 160 
acres of land, about two-thirds being well 
cultivated land and the balance being 
woodland. The proprietor, a young 
married man of 23 years, is employed at 
a prominent office in the city of Portland, 
and became interested in poultry two 
years ago. He has been (so to say) 
gradually feeling his way, and in a year 
or so expects to give his entire time to 
push and enlarge his poultry business. 
What he has accomplished so far has 
been by doing his work before leaving for 
his office, or his time that he had to spare 
night and morning. Last spring a four- 
pen laying house was erected for the 
breeding stock, which consisted of the 
popular Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes and Buff Leghorns. 

A very successful season it happened 
to be for the foxes and hawks, so the 
proprietor was the loser of a goodly 
number of his choicest specimens, but 
managed to rear quite a good flock of 
breeders. 

The hatching was done altogether by 
incubators, and were brooded by home- 
made out-door brooders that were made 
by the proprietor in the evening after his 
day’s work. Last fall the breeding house 
was doubled in length, making eight pens 
in all, and this spring his stock consists of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Leghorns, White Leghorns 
andapen of Pekin ducks. New males 
have been purchased to prevent inbreed- 
ing, and a new large size incubator has 
been added, and also several new _ brood- 
ers will be purchased. A numbers of 
Guineas will be kept to prevent as much 
as possible the bad work of the hawks. 
A doubled-barreled shotgun and a good 
man will try and outwit Mr. Fox this 
season. 

To see one of your choicest White 
Wyandottes busy hunting for insects out 
in the field is a pretty sight, but to see a 
fox come out of the woods and make 
away with her is provoking, to say the 
least, and this is bound to be stopped the 
coming season. The laying stock is fed 
on wheat, oats, and cracked corn in the 
morning, this being scattered in the litter 
in the scratching pens, to make them 
work. The litter is composed prin- 
cipally of coarse Hungarian and makes 
as good scratching material as I ever saw. 
No feed is given at noon, and about 4 p. 
m. they are fed the mash, which is com- 
posed of equal parts of meal, shorts, mid- 
dlings, ground oats and % part Bowker’s 
animal meal, with plenty of green food 
added. 

The birds are wanted to shell out the 
most eggs in the breeding season, so they 
can be turned into chickens to stock the 
farm as fast as possible. It is the owner’s 
desire to raise a large number of chicks 
this year, and to build a laying house the 


coming fall to accomodate every healthy | 


pullet that he can raise, and with another | 
new incubator and his last year’s machine | 
he ought to succeed in raising a goodly 
number. His Wyandottes and White 
Leghorns are his fad, and he has a White 
Wyandotte yearling male that most any 
breeder would be proud to own. His’ 
Buff Leghorns surpassed in egg produc- 
tion the past year, but now are not laying 
very well. From the Pekin ducks, he 
wants to raise a good number of breeders 
for next Season’s work, and he has good 
stock to do it with. 

Thus far, a good start has been made. | 
The plant was begun small, and has_ suc- | 
ceeded in growing, so that the profitable | 
side of the business has shown itself in 
good shape, and in a few years a model 
poultry farm should show itself, for it is | 
an ideal place, and its proprietor has just 
the push and energy and love for the 
business to make a certain success of it. 
Perhaps we can next fall give the readers 
of this paper the success that has been 
met with in growing stock, etc., which 
will certainly prove interesting to the be- 
ginner that is starting ina like way. Good 
land, good buildings, best of stock, and 
proper feeding will guarantee success 
every time. 


FreED L. Davis. 


Farmers as Poultrymen. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The farmer from the nature of his cir- 
cumstances and requirements should be 
the king of poultrymen. His situation 
gives him many advantages which are 
necessary to success. The various needs 
and requirements attendant upon his life 
should stimulate him to develop to the 
utmost’ all resources at his command. 


The farmer requires an abundance of good | 


food, and who shall say that he is not en- 
titled to the best that nature can afford, 
but the meat portion of his food is too 
often necessarily confined during the 
larger part of the year to his pork barrel, 
while his city or town cousin has the 
opportunity to provide himself from the 
variety offered by the butcher. 

The farmer from lack of such oppor- 
tunity, and perchance, also from lack of 
ready funds, must be content to fare upon 
that which his own resources can supply. 

If he has a well-cared-for flock of fowls 
his table can be supplied with such variety 
as will meet every requirement ; for what 
is better than the eggs, the roast, and the 
stew, all of which are ready for his use at 
nearly every season of the year, if he has 
made a good selection in the breed of his 
fowls and given them good and intelligent 
care. But too often it is that necessity 
requires that these products which always 
bring a cash value must be sold or ex- 
changed for the many indispensible neces- 
saries that are required in his family. 

It may be often the case, that his flock 
of poultry does not receive the amount of 
care and attention that he bestows upon 
other stock on the farm and consequently 
he may not receive satisfactory returns 


| that are not found at any other place. 


from them, and should this be true, it may 


be that after disposing of such portion as 
necessity requires, he does not have 
sufficient left to provide a liberal supply 
for his table, and it is with a view of help- 
ing him to realize a larger income from 
this source that I venture to suggest these 
few remarks. The farm affords many ad- 
vantages for the successful care of poultry 
It 
has the range, so necessary for exercise, 
and a chance to pick up a great deal of 
food, and produces nearly, if not all kinds 
of grain that is required for them, the 
green food in summer, and clover hay 
and vegetables in winter. 

But to secure satisfactory returns for all 
these advantages and time, it is necessary 
that he provide himself with a breed of 


| fowls whose capacity for egg production 


is the greatest especially in winter when 
prices are the highest, and is also always 


| able to command the best price as dressed 


poultry. He pays great attention to the 
selection of such breeds of stock on his 
farm as are best adapted to his require- 
ments, and should use equal care in the 
selection of a breed of hens. 

There are several most excellent breeds 
adapted to the requirements of the farm 
all of which have their earnest advocates, 
but at the head stands to-day the Rhode 
Island Reds, and are coming into public 
favor faster than any oftheir rivals. They 
are of good size, mature rapidly, com- 
mand the very highest price as dressed 
poultry, and are the greatest egg pro- 
ducers known, commencing to lay when 
five or six months old and with proper 
care lay steadily through the winter. They 
are active, yet not flighty, are dignified, 
will become very tame, and are very 
beautiful, and are especially adapted to 
all requirements as a farmer’s fowl. 

Should the farmer decide to change or 
improve his flock of common fowls he 
can do so in a way that will give him good 
practical results at a small expense. 

Breeders of all varietiés have at times 
good male birds which may lack in not 
having some point that is required in his 
best high priced birds. A few feathers 
may not be exactly correct in their mark- 
ings or the ear marks a little off, yet the 
birds may be strong, vigorous, and of 
good shape, and for common practical 
purposes equal to his best stock, yet not 
being perfection according to the breeder’s 
standard he will dispose of them at a low 
price, and here is an opportunity that I 
would advise the farmer to take advan- 
tage of. He can procure ofsome reliable 
breeder one of these male birds at a cost 
of perhaps $2.00 to $3.00 and mate to Io 
or 12 of his best common hens. The 
chicks will have the characteristics of the 
male bird and for meat and eggs be near- 
ly equal to the full blooded stock. 

The next season, the pullets raised this 
year may be mated with another full 
blooded male bird. The farmer can then 
dispose of all common stock and secure 
all the benefits of the new variety, bear- 
ing in mind to use intelligent care in the 
selection of his breeding stock, and the 
results will be all that can be desired. 

This is a practical course for the farmer 
to pursue and one that will add greatly 
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to the general income from the farm, and 
should he decide to adopt this course he 
should proceed to secure his male bird at 
once in order to take advantage of the 
low prices offered by the breeder. 

E. F. Howarp. 


Sunnyside Notes. 


(Wnitten for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


cember and hada short talk with Prof. 
Gowell, who has charge of the poultry 


experiments at our experiment station. | 


He thought I should get good results in 
rearing fifty chickens in roomy yards 
something like fifty feet square, until they 
are three months old. Mr. Gowell con- 
siders milk an excellent food for chicks, 
but at a cent a quart it is too costly to 
feed. He did not think if fed in moderate 
quantities there was any danger of bowel 
disorders and did not consider it necessary 
to scald the milk but just warm it when 
given the chicks to drink or to mix the 
mash, but did not think very highly of 
giving milk for their drink, they being apt 
to get dirty. 

The Professor considered it a good 
practice to keep over some yearling hens 
for the breeding pens. 
chance to use tested layers and as they 
will not usually lay until later than the 
pullets, they will be in the pink of condi- 


One thus has a} 


tion to lay lots of eggs at hatching time | 
and chicks hatched from their eggs will | 


be strong and vigorous 
dividual record nest boxes were giving 


He said his in- | 


entire satisfaction as they have not made | 


amiss. He believes these boxes to be of 
great value to breeders, and anyone has 
a right to build them. He said it was a 
disastrous practice to feed much, if any 
cottonseed meal to poultry, but corn meal 
could be fed freely. Young grass, he said, 
is richer in protein than when it is mature 
Lawn clippings are a very valuable poul- 
try food. These are not his words but is 
as | remember our conversation. One 
can learn considerable in a short talk with 
an experienced man. We found Professer 
Gowell to be a very pleasant gentleman 
and ready to give all the information de- 
sired. Since being acquainted with him 
his experiments willseem more weighty 
tome. I believe him to be thoroughly 
practical and a safe guide for the amateur 
to follow. Farmers should get acquaint- 
ed with the people who are investigating 
and studying their business. They will 
then take more interest in the experiments 
that are conducted. These men will be 
found courteous and ready to give what 
information you desire. Attend the in- 
stitutes when possible. The poultry in- 
dustry in Maine is large and perhaps in 
time our Board of Agriculture will recog- 
nize its importance, (it has in a measure, 
by offering prizes for dressed poultry and 
eggs in connection with the Dairy Con- 
vention), and give us some instruction 
through the institutes. Until then we 
must get our instruction as best we can. 
What a chance it would be to instruct us 
farmers to have a practical poultryman 
give a talk, at an institute, on poultry 
culture. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Neglect vs. Care. 


| stock was bred for egg production. 
| matings as his, that have been paying a 
_good profit for some time. 


i Send Che tenia a: Sen ce Bigs there will be much cause to complain. 
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What eges have been laid would scarcely 
pay the feed bill. He is not at all particular | 
about providing water. The hens have 
no litter to scratch in for the grain. This 
Two 
other people have stock from the same 


Don’t con- 
demn the poultry business until you have 
given it a fair trial, then I don’t think 


E. T. PERKINS. 


A Successful New Hampshire Poultryman. | 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Mr. A. J. Fisher, Milford, N. H., is one 
of the poultrymen who can show that 
properly conducted, there is a good busi- | 
ness and good profits in the work. 

Fourteen years of work in a chosen 
vocation ought to fita man for his posi- 
tion, and if persistent work and careful 
management count for anything, we can 
begin to see the secret of success that has 
attended Mr. Fisher in his business. 

Mr. Fisher’s plant is located on the 
Nashua road just below East. Milford. | 
Eighty-five acres of good farming land, 


about thirty houses, the main house being 
350 feet in length, and an average of goo 
hens for the last six years, have been the 
stock in trade. 

For a number of years the business was 
conducted principally for egg production, 
but for the past five years Mr. Fisher has 
studied the fancy part of the business, 
and has carried off a goodly share of the 
premiums in the shows he has attended. 

During the past six years his average 
production has been 126,000 eggs per 
year. He markets these in Lowell, Mass., 
shipping two or three times per week. 
The surplus stock is dressed, and except 
some local trade, is marketed in Boston. 

About 1400 chickens are raised each 
year, the greater part of the hatching 


| being done with hens. His special breeds 


are White Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- | 


“T can’t take time to fuss with hens’’ | dottes and Rhode Island Reds, but he| 


said a farmer. 


Perhaps not, but I don’t) has a few each of White and Black Leg- 


believe any one can profitably keep hens | horns and Light Brahmas. 
unless they give them proper feed and | 


care. 
eggs this fall and winter. 


He buys his supplies in carload lots 


This man has had but very few | and feeds largely with wheat in various 
He is not very forms, also using corn 


and oats as} 


enthusiastic about the poultry business. | changes. 


He has all the modern facilities with 
running water the entire length of the 
houses, also for cooking and feeding. 

He gives the business his personal at- 


/ tention, which occupies most of his time. 


He employs an assistant, who also assists 
in other work on the farm. 

Mr. Fisher is enthusiastic in the work, 
and believes that when properly followed 
a good living and something more can be 
derived from it, and believes that the 
prospects are as good now as ever before. 
He is a careful manager, and has been 
successful in his line and has made the 
business pay for everything as he went 


| along, including his dwelling and fine set 


of buildings. 

Among his recent winnings in the 
showroom were, 5 prizes on 7 entries at 
Haverhill, Mass. At Manchester he en- 
tered 24 birds and won eleven Ists, six 
2nds, and three 3rds, also five special 
premiums including two five-dollar gold 
pieces. Atthe recent Milford show he 
won fourteen Ists, six 2nds, nine 3rds, 
and numerous specials. At the great 
Boston Show he entered three White 
Plymouth Rocks and won C. on cock, 
and second and third on pullets. 

A visit to this successful poultry farm 
and an inspection of the choice specimens 
of stock will be time well spent, and the 
visitor will be convinced that one poultry- 
man is making a profitable business of 
his fad or fancy. 


White Plymouth Rocks. 


It seems a little surprising that while 
White Plymouth Rocks were still in a 
very crude and unsatisfactory state no 
one took the trouble to criticise them or 
ask whence they came, but now that they 
have attained a degree of excellence 
which makes them formidable rivals of 
other so-called best breeds, there are 
petsons who seem anxious to detract 
trom their popularity by questioning, not 
their good qualities, but their origin; and 
hinting that there is something doubtful 
about it—something not altogether hon- 
est, and even casting doubt upon the 
statement they were originally “‘sports”’ 
from Barred Rocks; giving preference to 
the theory that they were the result of a 
cross of Barred Rocks and Brahmas. 

No one who has given the subject care- 
ful study will fora moment believe this, 
since the law governing that mixture pro- 
duces a large per cent of coal black pul- 
lets and Dominique colored cockerels, 
the balance being divided in color be- 
tween that of the two parents, partaking 
somewhat of the color and characteristics 
of each; but a pure white chick with no 
leg-feathering, from this cross, is so rare 
that it would take several generations to 
produce a moderate-sized flock. 

As a matter of fact no apology is neces- 
sary for the White Plymouth Rocks, eith- 
er in the past or present. That they were 
originally sports from the Barred variety 
has been repeatedly affirmed by honora- 
ble men; men who were wise enough to 
foresee a future for white fowls with as 
good a record as their colored ancestors, 
and their care in saving these ‘‘ sports’? 
has been justified by the popularity 
which this breed has won for itself wher- 
ever known. Other breeders have also 
had white sports from Barred Rocks, but 
supposing it indicated a fault they were 
quietly disposed of. When it is remem- 
bered that Barred Rocks themselves are 
not thoroughbreds, but a mixture of 
Denver Whites, Black Javas and Ameri- 
can Dominiques, it is not surprising that 
their descendants should occasionally re- 
vert to the type of their ancestors even 
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when several generations removed, and| Most of the dissapointment experi-|and in 1898 over $1700. We _ under- 
it is the operation of this law of heredity|enced by beginners, and by those of|stand he has recently disposed of his 


which makes the mating of cross-bred 
fowl at once interesting and uncertain. 
Asin the human family a pronounced 
characteristic either physical or mental is 
liable to remain dormant for one or two 
generations and then reappear, so with 
the whole animal kingdom the same is 
true. 

‘“The possibility of character existing 
in a latent condition,’’ says Francis Dar- 
win, ‘is of the utmost moment to the 
breeder, since upon it depends the possi- 
bility of reversion or atavism. Reversion 
is a matter of extreme importance to the 
breeder, for itis one ot the serious hin- 
drances to his art.’” 

It is undoubtedly true that the white 
‘sports named, respectively Frost and 
Empire strains, were stengthened by 
an out-cross with another white fowl be- 
fore they were put on the market. The 
characteristics of these two strains point 
to an infusion of Leghorn blood with the 
former and of Brahma blood with the 
latter. After the lapse of so many years, 
down on the shanks still occasionally ap- 
pears asa survival, in a very modified 
form, of the leg-feathering of the Brahma 
or possibly of the Cochin. But this out- 
cross was perfectly legitimate if the pro- 
duct was bred back to White Rocks 
until the type was fixed. In fact, vigor 
of constitution could have been secured 
in no other way. 

‘Among breeders of horses and cattle 
it is agreed that the fifth cross shall en- 
title the animal to enter the ring as a 
full blood but it can never be designated 
as a thoroughbred, which may seem at 
first thought like a distinction without a 
difference. 

In view of the fact that the most ardent 
friends and admirers of the White Rocks 
do not claim for them more than that 
they are a well bred cross breed, it is 
' rather amusing to witness the effort which 
is being made by some writers to prove 
the same thing, only from a different 
view point. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the White Plymouth Rock is not a 
descendant of the Barred Rocks at all. 
What then? All must admit that 
breeders have succeeded in getting the 
Rock type with clear white plumage, 
with better laying qualities than the 
Barred variety, as has been proven again 
and again, and what difference does it 
make how this result was obtained? It 
has not been by haphazard mating, but 
by persistent use of such birds as ap- 
proach-the most nearly to their ideal of 
what a White Plymouth Rock should 
be. That they have reached perfection 
no one claims. That they are now so 
well bred that like may always be ex- 
pected to produce like, as in the case of 
thoroughbred fowls, is not true, but 
comparing the best White Rocks of ten 
years ago with the best of the present 
day, we have every reason to feel proud 
of the advance made by this variety, 
which is now a credit to the breeder and 
to the show room. 

As Isaid before, the law of heredity 
seems to produce a variability in breed- 
ing, when in truth it is simply a rever- 
sion. This accounts for the occasional 
dark feather, sometimes regularly barred, 
and for the black specks that are some- 
times seen with the whitest plumage, 
the final effort of nature to reproduce 
the color of ancestors. It is this element 
of uncertainty, the possibility of achieving 
higher results than have yet been reached, 
which lends zest and fascination to the 
work. 


long experience as well, is caused by ex-| 
pecting too much. In a large flock of| 
the best White Rocks that can be raised | 
there will be only a few very high-scor- 
ing birds, a reasonable number of good | 
ones and many that should be marketed 
for culls. 

It is a great mistake to sell poor birds 
for breeders, thus perpetuating faults, 
enough of which will appear each suc- 
cessive year even with the best of care 
in mating. Itshould be the determin- 
ation of every breeder to raise the stand- | 
ard of his flock each year by close cull- 
ing and by retaining only those birds 
having excellent qualities. In this way 
only can be hope to succeed.— Mrs. S. M. 
King, in American Poultry Journal. 


Maine as a Poultry State. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Why do we hear so little about the 
Maine poultrymen? Why do not the 
Maine breeders have at least one poultry 
show each season? Are there any large 
poultry farms in Maine? These are some 
of the questions often asked of us; and 
how shall they be answered? Compare 
Maine with some other state, and we will 
find probably that in fanciers our state is 
wanting, but poultry breeders we have 
many. Farmers who keep flocks of from 
three hundred to one thousand are found 
in every town. Their fancy or fad is for 
the dollars and cents that come. from the 
cases of eggs and dressed poultry shipped 
weekly to the Boston commission houses. 
How many of the great duck ranches in 
the United States have produced over 
15,000 ducklings in one year? In the past 
year two Maine farms have beaten these 
figures; one farm producing 18,000, the 
other 20,000: No six column ‘‘write- 
ups’’, for either of these; but the facts are 
here. Chas. Norris of Damariscotta, and 
French Bros. of Sandy Point are the pro-- 
prietors of these plants. 

Massachusetts with all her poultrymen, 
her sixteen shows and three poultry jour- 
nals, still depends on Maine for quite a 
part of the fresh, ‘‘nearby’’ and ‘‘fancy”’ 
eggs, 3000 dozen of this quality being the 
average weekly consignment received by 
one Boston house from Maine shippers. 


“Five cents per dozen above best qua-|: 


Zations’’, written on the account of sales 
is pleasing to the seller, and is a profitable 
return for care and attention, and cleanli- 
ness in the egg trade. et? 

In the market poultry line Maine’s pro-, 
duct is quite large, but on the other hand 
the influx of summer visitors keeps it from | 
showing in the Boston markets. 

In the fancy thoroughbred line we find 
a few of the Maine men, who have taken 
astring of birds to the Boston shows, 
and the records of Merrill’s White Won- 
ders and Coffin’s Langshans in past years, 
are followed this year by Peterson’s Hou- 
dans and Bartlett’s Wyandottes. 

Among other Maine fanciers whose 
stock the writer has seen in the show- 
room are, Scovil, McKenney, Pulsifer, 
Lowell, Campbell, Newell, Ward and 
Drinkwater. Probably the Maine breeder 
who has won more prizes than any other 
in the state, possibly more than any other 
man in New England is Mr. A. J. Kennis- 
ton, who for about twenty years has hand- 
led twenty to fifty varieties each year. 
His show season is in the fall and his 
circuit includes the two great fairs of his 
own state and three or four of the largest 
fairs in New England. In 1897 his 
premiums netted him more than $rooo, 


turkeys and waterfowl, of which he hada 
grand collection of all standard varieties. 

There is no questioning the fact that 
the Maine breeders are capable of doing 
as wellin any line of poultry work, as 
their New England or Canadian neighbors 
and J note with pleasure that new names 
are appearing in the advertising columns 
of our papers. and the addresses attached 
to the advertisements tell us that more 
Maine men are looking to the fancy side 
of the work. Let the good work go on 
and may the literary representative of 
Maine’s poultry interest grow in power 
and influence as it carries its monthly 
words of instruction and cheer to poultry- 
men all over the continent. 

And now a word of advice to Maine 
fanciers. Take your light from under 
the bushel that has obscured it. Inform 
your neighbors that your birds are as 
good as those they bought in Arkansas 
or Montana, and that you can furnish 
good stock at reasonable prices. Exhibit 
your stock where it will meet competition. 
If you winit will be a good advertise- 
ment for you ; but in order to get the full 
benefit of your winnings you should use 
some printers’ ink. The man who visited 
the show last week or last month and 
saw your first prize pen, may have for- 
gotten your name by this time, and in 
order to remind him of it and to inform 
the thousands who did not attend the 
show you should purchase a space in a 
paper circulating among the poultrymen, 
and there mention some of the good 
things you know about your birds. 

To the breeders in other States who 
would catch some of the big round dol- 
lars that roll out of Maine each year for 
stock and eggs for hatching, I would say 
just one word, and that is Advertise. 
These Maine fellows may not say much 
about their stock, but they do some 
thinking and when they want new blood 
in their flocks they are willing to pay for 
It. 

It will take some good stock to satisfy 
them. Some ofthem are said to sleep 
with the Standard of Perfection under 
their pillow, and if culls are sent to this 
‘‘down-east State’’ they will usually re- 
turn, for the men who read the Standard 
can tell the good birds and will have no 
other. 

I hope the time will soon come when 
we can have a State Poultry Association, 
and set up a string of birds of the quality 
that I have seenin some of these breed- 


ers’ yards, and then have the score card 


applied by a good judge. Let us makea 
start now, and when the twentieth cen- 
tury arrives let’s greet it with a good 
healthy poultry association organized 
and ready to hold a show. 

Ee AMR: 


A Good Laying Hen. 


Miss Maud Cushman, Lynn, Mass., has 
a Black Langshan hen which is making 
quite a record. A year ago she was set 
and brought out a brood of chicks May 1, 
1899. June 8th she began laying and 
stopped Oct. 18, having laid 126 eggs in 
132 days. The next two months came 
the moult. Dec. 20 she began laying and 
laid r2 eggs to Jan. 12. She has 147 days 
to complete her year, and as she has 
passed the moult and begun in good 
earnest it is probable that her record will 
be a worthy one. There is profit in this 
kihd of stock. 


Scovil guarantees fertility of eggs. See 
advertisement on page 64. 
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Practical and Profitable Poultry 
Raising. 


As a money making business the raising 
of poultry ranks among the great indus- 
tries. Marked successes and large profits 
in this, as in all other business vocations, 
depend upon the adaptability, knowledge 
of the business, capital, and individual 
enterprise. 

A man selecting poultry raising as a 
means of earning a livelihood should 
bring into the business a large, practical 
experience, as the “rock on which to 
build,” then he will be likely to remain in 
the rearing of fowls for years to come; 
but, if on the contrary, he knows nothing 
of the rearing and care of fowls but enters 
this avenue of employment because it is 
the easiest business to get into, and he 
thinks it the easiest to engage in, he had 
better never enter the ranks of poultry- 
men; he would only be ‘‘one more un- 
fortunate.”’ 

‘Perseverance and intelligent applica- 
tion will accomplish almost any desired 
end’ is a maxim that applies more 
forcibly, perhaps, to poultry culture than 
to any other industry. The successful 
poultryman has learned to count no duty 
small that inures to the comfort of his 
fowls. Those who make a success of 
poultry raising are they who personally 
watch every detail in and about the poul- 
try quarters, and more frequently than 
otherwise perform the greater share of 
the tasks themselves; they know there 
are three words that are the open seasame 
to profit and fame. They are, ‘‘Work! 
Work!! Work!!!” 

The fowls must be systematically wa- 
ered and fed, the eggs regularly collected, 
the hens or incubator ‘‘set’’? and the 
chicks cared for. The pens and runs 
must be thoroughly cleaned and spaded; 
sick fowls (if any) nursed to health; letters 
answered; manuscripts prepared. If ever 
there is a person who is justly entitled to 
enjoy his well-earned repose it is the dili- 
gent poultryman. For, be it remembered, 
the fowls must not be under-fed_ or 
over-fed; they must have water, grit and 
dust baths; their grain rations must not 
be smutty, mouldy or unwholesome 
refuse; their houses must not be too warm 
in summer nor too cold inwinter; ‘‘War 
to the death and no quarter given”’ is the 
only safe motto for the poultryman in 
dealing with poultry parasites; ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness’’ should be 
written in shining letters over the entrance 
of every poultry yard. It is not one-half 
the labor to clean a poultry house that it 
is a cow pen or pig stye, and yet how 
willing a man will struggle through the 
filth of either the barn or stye without a 
word of protest, while if asked to remove 
the droppings from the poultry house 
remonstrances are loud and long, and 
they act as though they are most un- 
reasonably putupon. ‘This does not alter 
the necessity of cleanliness in the poultry 
house. 


raising for 
necessary as food. 
in the hen house, summer conditions in 
warmth, green food and meat rations and 
exercise, the result inevitably is a full egg 
basket in winter. The house proper need 
not be so large, if a scratch shed is at- 


tached in such a manner, that litter can be | 


thrown in and the grain scattered in it so 
that our biddies will have to run and 
scratch about to procure their rations, in- 
stead of feeding as many do in pans and 
troughs until their appetites are so quickly 
and fully satisfied that they have hours of 


time that they actually stand about doing 
nothing, growing fat, lazy and indifferent. 

We are often asked which breed of 
fowls possesses all the practical qualities 
to be desired in a hen. So far as our 
knowledge goes there is no such breed 
extant. Were there such a breed there 
would be but one variety raised. 

Breeds of fowls are often found fault 
with and often discarded entirely for the 
simple reason that their owner is deficient 
in knowledge to handle and care for them 
properly. How often we read of tests 
being made between the Asiatic, Medi- 
terranean and American classes where 
“all were given the same care and feed.” 
This could be no true test; it would be 
rank injustice to each and all; breed and 
previous environment has an appreciable 
effect on animals; why not on feathered 
stock as well? Ifa milch cow anda _ beef 
cow were cared for and fed alike, which 
think you would excel in milk and which 
in beef? Why then subject ‘‘hens’’ to so 
unfair a test (?) 

The person who continually changes 
breeds because he can’t make ‘‘this’’ or 
“that’’ breed pay, is not likely to improve 
matters by constantly installing some new 
breed. A more sensible method would 
be to select some breed that was best 
adapted to one’s local needs and cater to 
them until one has succeeded in making 
their fowls more than pay their keep.— 
National Poultry Journal. 


Pedigree Breeding for Eggs. 


The principles of pedigree breeding 
have long been practiced by breeders of 
the best dairy cows, trotting horses and 
most other live stock. I*or several years 
past a number of the most successful breed- 
ers of thoroughbred poultry have been pro- 
ducing some of the choicest specimens of 
the different varieties, by means of pedi- 
greed matings. 

Those who first attempted keeping 
records of the pedigree of their fowls 
found it a somewhat difficult undertaking 
and one that required very close attention 
to the gathering of eggs during the hatch- 
ing season, but notwithstanding this extra 
effort required there were a number of 
breeders who had enough faith_in ‘‘pedi- 
greee breeding”’ to stick to it and pro- 
duce the specimens which have largely 
been the means of stimulating the interest 
in breeding from stock of known ances- 
try. The result has been a multitude 
of different makes of ‘‘pedigree nest 
boxes,’’ which now enable poultry breed- 
ers not only to save eggs separately from 
each hen when a number of them are 
kept in thesame pen, but also to keep 
individual egg records the year around 
with comparatively little extra trouble. 

We believe the use of these trap nests 
holds great possibilities in store for the 
careful and painstaking breeder 
thoroughbred poultry, whether bred ex- 
clusively for the production of eggs and 


| table poultry or standard-bred stock, or 
The next important factor in poultry | 
t profit is evercise; it is as| 
Given young females | 


a combination of both ‘“‘utility and 
beauty.’? There is too much of the 
haphazard-luck element in breeding from 
stock in the old way where only the sire 
is known. But now, when so many have 


adopted the use of trap nests and can) 
_ know the qualities of sire and dam _ both, 
there ought to be great advancement | 


made in the quality of the pure-bred 
poultry product in the next decade. 

It will take a few years of the right kind 
of matings to get a strain built up, where 
the effect of pedigree breeding is notice- 
able, but when once the characteristics of 


a flock are brought under the control of} 


of | 
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the breeder, he is on the high road to 
success. Now while we believe the old 
proverb, ‘‘Well begun is half done,’”’ yet 
a good beginning does not always mean 
a successful accomplishment of the end in 
view. 

The breeder will find that in pedigree 
breeding he has not escaped the difficul- 
ties and problems in the way of the pro- 
duction of the best in pure-bred poultry, 
for the trap nests are not calculated to do 
away with these problems, but when 
properly used and stock of known ances- 
try is intelligently mated, we have every 
reason to believe that many of the diffi- 
culties in the way of breeding high-class 
specimens may be overcome. 

The keeping of accurate records has 
a prominent and important place in suc- 
cessful pedigree breeding. It is not only 
essential that we should know the sire 
and dam of other specimens we are mat- 
ing this year, but in order to mate them 
properly we should be able to trace their 
ancestry back several generations and to 
know the strong and weak points in this 
lineage which will enable us to figure on 
controlling any weak point in the speci- 
mens we are mating and that controlling 
the characteristics desired to be repro- 
duced in their progeny. Itis readily seen 
that in order to properly estimate the value 
any given specimen’s power to reproduce 
of certain characteristics we must have a 
record of their ancestry which we can 
turn to and ascertain what the strong and 
weak points in his or her blood are. 

To some breeders this may seem like 
going to a lot of unnecessary work to 
accomplish an end which may be reached 
with a great deal less trouble, but we 
believe there is no other way to really be 
in any measure assured of the results of a 
mating, for when once a controlling per- 
centage of the lineal blood bears on any 
weak point in the pedigree of a specimen, 
although that characteristic or those char- 
acteristics may be entirely absent in the 
specimen itself the progeny of such a 
mating will be very apt to greatly disap- 
point the breeder, for the law of reversion 
is one of the most difficult problems in 
successful poultry breeding. 

To accomplish much in breeding poul- 
try for profit in eggs and meat, as well as 
in beautiful characteristics the principles 
of pedigree breeding are essential, at 
least to the one who aims to reach the 
greatest degree of success. The hens 
with the exceptionally large egg records 
are not produced by chance matings, but 
their lineage when traced back will be 
found to contain the exceptional layers 
for generations back, and the breeder, by 
bringing these blood lines together and 
concentrating the power of several gen- 
erations of good layers, has been able 
to produce hens that were such phenom- 
enal layers as to cause many to become 
almost incredulous. 

There never was a time when there was 
as great a demand for pure-bred fowls 
which have been bred for business as 
well as beauty, as there is today, and the 
breeders who are working along  practi- 
cal lines are the ones which will find the 
smoothest sailing on the sea of poultry 
culture in the future. The more good 
points one endeavors to combine in a 
strain of fowls, the more care and atten- 
tion to records and pedigrees is necessary, 
but the buying public appreciate the in- 
creased value of stock, which is bred for 
utility and beauty, and the breeder can 
be assured of not losing anything by giv- 
ing this added care and attention to his 
flock. 

In breeding for eggs, there is more than 
one consideration ; the number of eggs is 
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by no means the only characteristic to 
breed for. The color of eggs is of con- 
siderable importance, at least, the uni- 
formity and evenness of color. Theshape 
of eggs, too, is of quite a consideration, 
both for breeding purposes and the mar- 
ket, and the size of eggs has always been 
a great consideration with most poultry 
keepers. Now, to combine the best of 
all these characteristics in one strain of 
hens is not going to be by any means a 
small matter, and we claim that pedigree 
breeding is the easiest and surest method 
of accomplishing the result sought for. 


The system of pedigree breeding is the 
safest from the standpoint of health and 
vigor, because the breeder can know to 
a certainty just the exact relation one 
specimen bears to another. A great 
many have faith in line breeding for 
standard points, but when it comes to 
breeding for eggs a great many breeders 
are constantly harping on the necessity of 
new blood that is of no kin. Now, there 
is no one thing that will prevent one from 
accomplishing any great degree of success 
in breeding for eggs more than this prin- 
ciple of crossing different strains of a 
breed. Every time there is strange blood 
introduced into a flock the breeder has 
just that percentage of blood to subdue 
in order to accomplish what he has been 
breeding for. Of course, where one can 
purchase new blood that is superior to 
what he already has, heis gaining ground, 
but otherwise he is actually losing by in- 
troducing this foreign blood. 


It is the pedigree of any fowl or animal | 


which gives it its value as a breeder, and 
it is that very principle which enables the 
thoroughbred fow] to hold a position so 
far in advance of the common barnyard 
fowl, and so, with carefully bred pedi- 
greed stock we are much more certain of 
obtaining uniform characteristics in the 
progeny than where ordinary breeding 
of purebred stock is practised. Pedigree 
breeding requires a breeder to devote 
more house and yard room to the variety 
he is handling than is the case with the 
ordinary methods usually practiced, for to 
breed pedigreed stock successfully one 
must be able to breed several family lines 
of the same strain in order to be able to 
select specimens not too closely related 
and at the same time know, to acertainty, 
the percentage of blood in the mating 
bearing on the characteristics to be repro- 
duced trom them. 


Where a breeder is breeding from four | 


to ten pens of one variety it is a simple 
thing for him to introduce a little fresh 
blood occasionally in test matings with- 
out in any degree affecting the breeding 
of his strain, as the stock need never be 
used further than the test mating if the 
result is unsatisfactory while if the progeny 
if of a test mating proves a suceess he 
can gradually bring this new blood under 
the complete control of the blood of his 
strain and gain vigor at no expense to 
him in the loss of desirable characteristics. 

There is a false idea prevalent among 
amateur poultry breeders that to gain 
vigor one must breed specimens which 
are entirely unrelated when the fact of 
the matter is that a certain percentage of 
related blood is an aid to vigor providing 
the specimens mated are vigorous birds 
and the descendants of vigorous ancestors. 

We are as much opposed to close in- 
breeding or careless in-breeding as any- 
one, but we have demonstrated in our 
Own experience the one extreme is as 
faulty as the other in the production of 
the best in either fancy or practical 
characteristics, but when fowls are bred 
in line so as to keep the controlling per- | 


centage of blood in the right groove or 
channel, so to speak, one can make rapid 
progress in breeding for health, vigor, 
eggs or standard points, or all combined, 
and, where intelligent selection is prac- 
ticed, the breeder will gain in the cer- 
tainty of his confidence in the results 
obtained year after year. 

Among careful breeders pedigree breed- 
ing is destined to occupy a prominent 
place, for the public is rapidly becoming 
educated to the fact that the lineage of a 
specimen is where the value as a breeder 
lies, and in consequence of this, the 
specialist and painstaking breeders are 
face to face with a demand for more extra 
choice specimens than they can .possibly 
supply. With the increase in business, 
and consequent better times in all 
branches, there is certainly reason for us 
all to look forward to a brighter future 
for the poultry industry of America in 
this the beginning of the twentieth 
century.—Poultry Herald. 


Litter for Poultry Houses. 


Litter on the floors of poultry houses 
is one of the principal things that should 
be looked after. A great many poultry- 
men think anything will do to keep the 
birds clean, but this is a great mistake; 
warmth and natural food should have the 
preference. During the cold weather the 
principal part of the food should be fed 
in the litter so asto keep the birds at 
work. Now as the birds eat lots of coarse 
food the litter should be such that they 
can get some good out of it and some- 
thing they can digest. Clover, hay, straw 
and corn stalks are all good, and if cut 
up short it is much better. Shavings and 
sand should never be used, as I believe 
they are the worst things that can be put 
on the floors. Both are cold and indi- 
gestible, and where the feed is fed among 
the litter more or less is taken up with 
food. A short time since I visited one 
of the finest plants in the country Jn 
part of the houses straw was. the litter; 
the birds looked fine and healthy. In 
another house finely built, having the 
same care, with shavings for litter, the 
birds were mopy, the feathers sticking 
towards the head, and they all looked 
bad and quite anumber had died. There 
were no lice, and upon investigation it 
was found that the shavings had got into 
the crop, and the digestive organs were 
stopped. Therefore keep shavings out of 
your poultry yard.—Foultry Star. 


Great progress has been made in the 
improvement of poultry all over the land. 
On hundreds of farms there are flocks of 
thoroughbreds where formerly only mon- 
grels were seen. More care is given to 
the fowls; they are better fed and housed 
than they were some years ago. Who 
willsay that this improvement in farm 
poultry is not due primarily to the efforts 
of the fanciers? They were enthusiasts, 
and they imparted at least a share of their 
enthusiasm to others. But this was not 
all. They demonstrated in a practical 
way what could be done. They bred and 
exhibited high-class birds, and they 


proved that, even from the market poul- 


tryman’s standpoint, it was more profita- 
ble to breed good birds than dunghills. 
They were metaphorically the pioneers 
who blazed the way for the so-called 
‘“meat and egg men’’ to make money. 
The change has begun, and while the 
room for improvement is vast, the move- 
ment each year receives fresh impetus, so 
that there is no danger of its going back- 
ward. All honor to the early fanciers.— 
Ohio Poultry Journal. 


Special Course in Horticulture. 


lf the number of applications warrant 
the undertaking, a special two-weeks’ 
course in horticulture will be offered at 
the University of Maine, beginning Tues- 
day, March 13, 1g00. The plan will be to 
crowd into this short course all of the 
practical, helpful information possible. 
It will necessarily be somewhat in the 
nature of an extended farmers’ institute, 
and a special effort will be made to out- 
line future work for the students. The 
work will include a special study of soils, 
fertilizers, fruit culture, vegetable garden- 
ing, propagation, spraying, etc. The 
course will begin Tuesday, March 13, 
I9g00, at 8 a. m., and end at 5 p.m. 
Friday, March 23. This will give ten full 
days of work. For further information 
address 

Pror. CHARLES D. WOODS, 
Orono, Maine. 

Soirs. Yen hours. Origin, physical 
properties, classification, cultivation ap- 
propriate for the various classes. 

FERTILIZERS. Ten hours. Farm ma- 
nures, their production and application— 
including a discussion of the value of 
various kinds of manures, composts, and 
the practice of green manuring; the prop- 
erties, uses and application of artificial 
manures—lime, plaster, superphosphate, 
etc. 

LaND DRAINAGE. Two hours. The 
principles of drainage, its value, various 
methods of draining with special reference 
to the cost and construction of tile drains. 

PLanr CHEMISTRY. Zen hours. The 
essential elements of plants, how plants 
obtain their food, the relation between 
the composition of plants and of soils. 

PLANT PROPAGATION. Three hours. 
How plants are increased by seeds, buds, 
grafts, layers, etc. 

ORCHARD CULTURE. Ten hours. The 
location, arrangement and starting of 
young orchards, selection of varieties, 
treatment of nursery stock, setting the 
trees, pruning, grafting, cultivation, 
spraying, harvesting, marketing. 

SMALL Fruit CuLTURE. Yen hours. 
The management of currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and 
strawberries—including preparation of 
the land, setting the plants, cultivation, 
pruning, winter protection, harvesting and 
marketing. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING. Five hours. 
The construction and management of hot- 
beds and cold frames, planting, trans- 
planting and watering, the mixing of 
soils, the home garden—its location, size 
and arrangement, culture of the leading 
garden vegetables. 

SprAvING. Zwo hours. What to 
spray for, when tospray, how to spray, 
spraying pumps and nozzles. 

EntomoLtocy. Three hours. The 
nature and habits of some of the leading 
injurious and beneficial insects. 


M. K..Boyer, in ‘‘A Few Hens’’ says, “‘Of 
all the good breeds we now have, none 
seem so popular for commercial purposes 
as the Plymouth Rocks, the Wyandottes, 
the Brahmas, the Langshans, the Leg- 
horns, and the Minorcas. In these breeds 
we have a supply of just such material as 
the market demands—plenty of eggs; fine 
broilers, splendid spring chickens, prime 
roasting fowls. Almost any color is ob- 
tained in the combination, and the most 
particular judge of symmetry can in these 
breeds find an ideal.”’ 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks. See ad. page 64. 
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s 
workers. 
But Maine is not the only State where 


lowing note from the Poultry Monthly 
shows : 


“Tn New York State, no less than six | 


| institutes are announced as for apiarians 
-only. We have looked in vain for an- 
/nouncements of any meeting for poultry- 
;}menonly. Yet, the State over, there 
are, probably, ten farmers who keep 
poultry for every one who keeps bees, 
and the value of the poultry product far 
exceeds that of the bees. If we are to 
have institutes in the interest of special 
branches of farm work, let us notneglect 
\the larger industry. But perhaps the 
| apiarians themselves furnish the where- 
withal to support these special meetings ; 
ifso, here’s one example for poultrymen 
|to follow. Let’s have some light on the 
‘subject? There is no reason why the 


round or lost sight of by the institute | chine proved its right to its name by 


hatching in large numbers eggs which 
| had been transported from the home of- 
| fice, Des Moines, Iowa, to the show. The 


Publisher. the hen has not her just due, as the fol-| machines were in operation on the way, 


and obliged to change cars, etc.; yet in 
| spite of all these adverse conditions made 
|a successful hatch. 

| Brooders in operation were shown by 
[the incubator firms; also the ‘‘ Peep 
|o’Day’”’ and ‘‘Old Homestead’’ Brood- 
/ers, both of which were performing ma- 
ternal duties ina most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The poultry papers represented were : 
Farm Poultry, A Few Hens, Poultry 
Monthly, Reliable Poultry Journal, Prac- 
| tical Poultryman, The Feather, American 
| Stock-Keeper, Poultry Star, Fancier’s. 
Review, and THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 

Besides all the interesting sights in the 
line of exhibits, the writer was greatly 
please to meet many old friends and ac- 
quaintances, as well as to be introduced 


times for $1.00; one year $2.50; alwaysin advance. | beemen should be helped by the State! to many new ones; and five days and 


New advertisements must be received by the 2oth 


of the month, and copy for change of advertisements | 


must be received by the 15th of the month preceding 
date of issue. 


Make all remittances payable to GEO. P. COFFIN, 
South Freeport, Maine. 


The columns of this paper are open to communic a- | 


tions concerning anything in which our,readers may be 


interested. Contributions and questions on Poultry or | 


Fruit topics are solicited, and our readers are invited 
to use the paper as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas of mutual interest. 
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Farmers’ Institutes and Poultry Culture. 


One of our correspondents refers to the 
advantages that might be gained from 
having an occasional farmers’ institute in 
the interest of poultry breeding. 

The suggestion, though by no means a 
new one, is one that should be consid- 
ered by the poultrymen, and, speaking 
from a knowledge of the excellent work, 
which our Board of Agriculture has done 
in the several lines of work, we believe 
that if any section or town can have. in- 
terest enough aroused, the secretary will 
give the matter due consideration, and 
probably furnish the speakers and, ar- 
range for the institute, 

There is a great and growing interest 
in practical poultry culture in Maine, and 
there certainly is no reason why the in- 
dustry should not be treated and dis- 
cussed at the institutes. 

During the last few years the dairy 
business has been discussed from A to 
Z, and each winter a grand meeting and | 
exhibit has been held ;, and why? For | 
the very simple reason that so many of 
our Maine farmers are interested in diary- 
ing and want to listen to the practical | 
ideas of practical men on the subject. | If | 
our farmers were to engage largely in| 
sheep breeding, for instance, in all parts 
of the State, and should ask that insti- 
tutes be held in their interests, we should 
see their wishes gratified. 

There is no reason why poultry culture 
surpassing as it does any other farm in- 
dustry, should be kept in the back- 


| of dressed poultry and eggs. 


' more than the poultrymen.”’ 

| Let the poultrymen in any of the States 
| which provide institute workers, work 
together and petition their Board of Agri- 
' culture or Director of Institutes, and they 
‘will undoubtedly receive the assistance 
and instruction they seek. Try it and 
report. 


The Boston Show. 


The Boston show of 1900 was a grand 
one in the broadest sense of the term. 
Competent authorities say it was the 
largest and most complete show ever held 
in America, and a close rival of the far- 
famed Crystal Palace Show of London. 

There were over 5,000 birds entered, 
including 1500 pigeons. 

The greater part of these birds are 
shown in individual coops, so that the 
great floor space of Mechanics Building, 
covering about two acres, was well occu- 
pied, for in addition to the displays of 
poultry, both live and dressed, there were 
a number of incubators and brooders in 
operation; bone cutters, poultry foods 
and miscellaneous poultry supplies ; and 
last but by no means least the poultry 
papers, each one of which had a table, 
and all seemed to be doing a thriving 
business. 

The attendance at the show was larger 
than ever before. A gentleman connected 
with the show informed us that the total 
attendance for the week was about 
twenty thousand. 

We cannot give a detailed account of 
the show, and in justice to the many 
grand birds ofextraordinary merit, would 
refrain from mentioning individual exhib- 
Its. 

Some of the birds showing greatest 
improvements over former exhibitions 
were in Silver Gray Dorkings, Houdans, 
White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Black Hamburgs, and Indi- 
an Games. The display of Rhode Island 
Reds comprised about 200 birds, which 
even exceeded the number of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks shown. The Reds also | 


| 


| evenings spent in the showroom passed 
| all too quickly, and the great show was 
/soon to become a thing of the past, as we 
took our departure with mind and note- 
| book filled with points that seemed of in- 
terest, and upon which we shall draw as 
occasion may require. 


We have received a number of orders 
| for the American Standard of Perfection, 
'and have been delayed in furnishing 
|them. Early in December, we ordered a 
| supply of the books from the Secretary of 

the American Poultry Association. and 
| after waiting two or three weeks were in- 
formed that the books would be shipped 
at once. It is now evident that the books 
| were held back in order to contain the 
revision changes made at Cedar Rapids, 
and we hope our customers will appreci- 
;ate the advantages gained by this delay. 
Possibly by the time this reaches our 
readers we shall be in shape to fill orders 
by return mail. 


We have been informed that a move- 
ment is in progress for the organization 
of an association, and the holding of a 
poultry show at Malden, Mass., next sea- 
son. 


Frozen eggs in great masses are not 
bad to look upon. They are not allowed 
to thaw until the time comes for use. 
They are shipped in refrigerated cars, 
and such consignments as go to Alaska 
for the gold regions are put into cold 
|storage on board the steamships. The 
| Klondike demand does not begin to take 
/all of the frozen eggs. Missouri alone 
| furnishes millions of cracked eggs in the 
|course of a year. Nine eggs will average 
a pound. The frozen egg product is sold 
by weight. With the large bakers and 
crackermakers in the cities the frozen 
eggs are in demand. Some restaurants 
also buy the big tin buckets of the frozen 
article. Certain classes of restaurants 
serve scrambled eggs and omelets in 
winter made from the frozen eggs, and 
patrons are none the wiser.—/ou/try 
Flerald. 


figured quite prominently in the exhibit 
A great in- 
terest is manifested in this variety. 

The display of turkeys and waterfowl | 
was not large, but some fine specimens 
were shown. 

The exhibit of incubators is always an 
interesting one. The Prairie State, Star, 


Henry L. Allen, in National Stockman 


says a pen of fowls is in itself a rather in- 


significant matter, but put it in the hands 
of your boy it may result in his becoming 
an up-to-date progressive farmer and 
breeder instead of an unpaid clerk or 
mechanic, drawn to the city simply 
because life and the farm are not made 


Columbia, Cypher’s, Perfected, and Suc- 
cessful were shown, The last named ma- 


attractive to him. 
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Fertile Eggs in the Early Hatching 
Season. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Equipped with modern appliances it is 


not difficult to hatch a good percentage | 


of the hatchable eggs and to raise the 
same to marketable size. But people 


you that they have the greatest difficulty 
in getting eggs of the ‘“‘really hatchable”’ 
sort until the warm weather arrives and 
the grass begins to grow. 

- Now when a person advertises e 


ges for 


hatching, and accepts money for them, | 
he is bound by all that is reasonable, to | 


ship his customers eggs that he knows, 
as well as it is possible for him to know, 
are mostly fertile ; and more than that, 
strongly fertile. There is a vast amount 
of difference between a fertile egg anda 
strongly fertile one. An _ egg is fer- 
tile if it contains the smallest kind of a 
germ of life ; but it may die before it has 
developed enough to be distinctly seen 
through an egg-tester, or ii may produce 
a weak, undersized chicken which will 
surely shuffle off this mortal coil before it 
attains to any usefulness. A strungly 
fertile egg will Aatch, and hatch a chick, 
that, with reasonable care, will grow to 
strong healthy maturity. 

When a breeder has eggs of this latter 


degree of fertility, he is justified in ac-| 


cepting orders for them ; and not before. 
It should, therefore, be the advertiser’s 
first care to ascertain as well as he can 
that he has fertile eggs to ship. 

To produce a good egg yield in the 
late winter and early spring is no great 
task, but to insure fev/z/ity in 80 per cent 
of them is another and more difficult mat- 
ter. Atthis season a fowl’s vitality is 


usually at a low ebb, a condition occa- | 
sioned by confinement during the long) 


winter months and the consequent loss of 


agreat part of the life-giving elements | 


which it finds when given even a limited 
freedom in warmer seasons. 

The only way to produce fertile eggs is 
to reproduce in her winter quarters, .as 
well as may be, the conditions which sur- 
round the female (and also the male in 
no less degree), during the month of 
May when, as we all know, eggs are most 
fertile. 


The most potent of these essentials is | 


exercise, and exercise in the open air in- 
duced by scratching for small grain in a 
liberal supply of litter is far the best. 

Here is where the value of the house 
with an open scratching shed is proved. 
But those not so fortunate as to have this 
sort of house can give their birds plenty 
of fresh air if they will only open the 
windows Why, I have had the windows 
in my house wide open when the temper- 
ature outside was close to zero and the 
birds inside scratching away and singing 
as contentedly as could be desired. When 
the busiest part of their work was over, I 
shut the windows, of course, but that 
hour or two of vigorous exercise in the 
fresh air sufficed to keep the flock bright 
and happy all day. ; 

A well-balanced ration is another factor 
worthy of attention. Breeding _ birds 
should not be too fat nor yet too lean if 
the best results are expected, and it may 
even be necessary to give a special ration 
to a few birds ina pen to keep them in 
the same condition as their mates. 

In feeding, much may be gained by 
taking pains to find just what the bird 
needs and then feeding it in just the right 
quantity. For example, if a bird needs 
green food, and you are able to increase 
the egg yield by feeding more green cut 


fertility, because you are  over-taxing 
rather than revitalizing the bird. 
Plenty of pure water is essential, as 


| well as clean quarters. 


| 


: ; J | of the eggs. 
who buy their eggs for hatching will tell GL 


To sum up the whole matter, anything | 


that helps to strengthen and give life and 
vigor to the flock, increases the fertility 
The healthy bird lays the 
egg that will hatch —and hatch a healthy 
chick. H. A. NOuRSE. 


‘Incubators and Brooders vs. Setting Hen. 


The setting hen has lost her occupa- 
tion’’ reads one incubator advertisement. 
Yes!she has lost her occupation to a 
large extent, yet she has not lost near as 
much of itas she ought—she is out of 
her place in these modern times. ‘‘ Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention ’’ — ne- 
cessity is the originator of the incubator 
and brooder, which are as far in advance 
of the setting hen as the modern mower 
and harvester isin advance of the old 
scythe and cradle. 

Consider the amount of time saved, 
just think of the time and trouble it takes 
to care for a dozen hens while setting, if 
eachhen had 15 eggs ( and 13 is usually 
enough ) this would make only 180 eggs, 


| while a 200-egg incubator, a good one, 


would not require any more attention 
than two or three of those hens properly 
cared for. Then in raising the chicks, a 
hen ought not have more than 15 chicks, 
while a brooder will comfortably hold 60 
chickens — just four times as many, and 
it takes as much work to care for a small 
brood with a hen as it does a whole 
brooder full of chicks especially early in 
the season. 

With incubators and brooders it be- 
comes an easy task to raise ‘‘the early 
bird that catches the worm’’ —the birds 


that catch a fat price on the market, that | 


catch the ribbons in the show room, and 
that fill the winter egg basket. We don’t 
have to wait the motion of that contrary 
old setter, —the incubator is always 
ready and willing-—you can hatch any 
time of year, it’s a question when you are 
ready, not when the hen is. Then the 
hens you would use can be kept laying, 


| at just the time when yon want the most 


eggs which adds considerable to the 
profits during the time the hens would be 
hatching and raising the chicks. 

Then by the modern way you have no 
nervous, fitty hens to break the eggs and 
trample the chicks to death even before 
they hardly get out of the shell and per- 
haps leave the nest in the bargain —no 
matter how tame the flock may be, there 
will be some very poor setters and moth- 
ers, which cannot usually be detected 
until tried, not like the poor  incu- 
bators, that you can avoid by a careful 
selection of one of the many leading 
makes. Then, too, there are no hens to 
gobble up the choice food intended for 
the chicks, it is rather expensive to keep 


| the mother hens on such nourishing food 


as the chicks should have and they will 
consume a large part of it, unless it is 
placed where only the chicks can reach 
it. Last, but by no means the least, you 
have no lice to kill the chicks or keep 
them from growing—a setter is sure to 
have lice unless dusted two or three 
times during the hatch with ‘* Death to 
Lice’’ and then unless the work is well 
done, she will have enough lice to kill 
half the brood, but with a brooder you do 
not have to spend any time or money 
fighting these pests and your chicks have 
every chance to make rapid growth. 
There would be no extensive poultry 


| 
| bone you are making little or no gain in ‘plants to-day rolling out any number of 


| chicks and ducklings, some reaching the 
| thirty thousand mark ; broilers would be 
| unheard of, we would not hear of $2000, 
| $5000 and even more being invested in 
poultry farms, in fact it would be impossi- 
ble to carry on the business on a large 
scale without that which may rightly be 
called the wooden-legged mother of poul- 
trvdom.—American Poultry Advocate. 


The Langshans. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


In spite of the great interest in Ameri- 
can breeds, and notwithstanding the fads 
and fancies as to color, etc., which have 
swept over America in the past ten years, 
the Langshans are still holding their own, 
and the number of their admirers is con- 
tinually increasing. 

The fancy for a certain color or marking 

may arouse breeders toa great activity, 
but it cannot add one whit to the practical 
or utility qualities of the breed. Utility 
is the prime consideration sought by the 
greater number of poultry breeders, and 
those breeds which possess in greatest 
degree, the utility characteristics such as 
hardiness, quick growth, and prolific lay- 
ing will, in the long run, prove most pop- 
| ular. 
The utility qualities of the Langshan 
|are unquestioned. As a winter layer 
there are unexcelled ; in size and color of 
eggs there none better; in hardiness, the 
most important factor in the problem, 
there is no breed that can surpass and 
few equal the Langshan. The birds are 
very docile and no not require ‘‘ eight 
feet of wall and a tight root’’ to keep 
them from escaping. 

They bear confinement well. The 
chicks are of as quick growth as any breed 
of such a size, and the pullets are as_pre- 
| cocious in laying as any other pullet of 
standard weight. 

In the quality of the flesh of a Lang- 
shan, for the table, it stands in the very 
first rank. ‘‘Tenderness and delicacy of 
flavor do not belong to any of the yellow 
skinned breeds” is an English aphorism 
which is being proved to those of us who 
compare on the table the flesh of the 
Langshan, Dorking or Houdan with that 
of the coarser Asiatics or American 
classes. 

Shall we overlook all the excellent 
qualities here claimed and so easily prov- 
en, and pass the Langshans because 
their shanks are not yellow? Let 
us consider practical utility as we find it, 
prove the laying qualities by the record 
of a nest box, and the other qualities by 
our own observation, and place the credit 
where it belongs. PAUL S. CRANE. 


Revision of the Standard. 


At the meeting of the American Poul- 
try Association at Cedar Rapids, Ia., Jan. 
20, the following changes were made : 

Frosty edging in Golden and Silver 
Wyandottes will be cut one-half to one 
point instead of ‘‘not less than one.” 
Purple barring will be cut one-half to one 
point. 

In Hamburgs, the description of Span- 
gles will read, ‘‘ The spangles to follow 
the web of feather, and meet at shaft.” 

Description of comb on Minorcas to 
read ‘‘ Five or six points.’’ 

Black bean in Pekin ducks will not 
disqualify, but will be considered a defect. 

Insert these changes in the Toronto 
edition of the Standard and be up to date. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins. See ad. page 64. 
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CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS. 


The following able articles on small 
fruits were delivered at the winter meet- 
ing of the Maine Pomological Society at 
New Gloucester, Jan. 18 and 19: 


Raspberries and Blackberries. | 


BY E. P. CHURCHILL, HALLOWELL. 


Raspberries and blackberries will of 
course live in almost any place in reason- 
ably dry soil, though the raspberry does 
well inits wild state in very damp soil. 
With many of the improved sorts there is 
need of improved culture, at least, there 
are greater inducements to better care 
and harder work, ever keeping in mind 
we shall be rewarded according to our 
labor. 

Land suitable for corn has long been a 
standard guide to grow the two species 
and it seems to me one very important 
point has been overlooked; where dress- 
ing is broadcasted we may expect many 
sucker plants, scattered and the same 
remote from the hill or row. Now we 
can overcome this very much by furrow- 
ing deep and using the dressing in these 
furrows as the plant will readily find its 
food. Dressed inthe row will produce 
more fruit, stronger plants with far less 
work, and with much less dressing, and 
I will say, less weeds and grass. 

It is the general practice to let the old 
growth remain until the next spring, but 
I prefer to cut out the old canes just as 
soon as possible after fruiting. The new 
plants will become more stocky, will 
ripen up far better and the rows need 
hoeing and working; the latter should be 
done without delay. One of the best 
tools to cut out canes with is a narrow 
spade; have it sharp, take a scythe stone 
along and keep it to a keen edge. 

Until recently I have left my plants 
standing through the winter but the last 
two seasons have laid them all down, not 
by burying the tops (except the black 
raspberries), but by looping together 
bringing one top in by the lower part of 
another and so on making binders there- 
by for others. Many small plants can be 
held down, being under larger ones. I 
find it pays to even tie many with strings. 

In spring the plants should not. be 
straightened up at once but after a few 
days they will come up very much and 
will bear assistance. Then about one- 
third the top should be cut off, care being 
taken not to work near deep rows, after 
the first season. 

Where snow drifts over plants if laid 
down there is little danger of harm and 
if coal ashes or dirt or anything to absorb 
the heat of sun is sown on the snow 
early it is very sure to do good in cutting 
the hard snow. 

If one hasn’t applied fertilizers it should 
be done early in spring, even before 
plants are straightened up, and it seems 
to me ashes are excellent, and if spread 
along the rows when the plants are wet, 
all the better if adhering to them, A little 
salt, especially on dry soil is good, also 
fine bone or any element of it. 

Three years ago this fall I applied a 
lot of muck, together with large amount 
of mucky sod; this was taken direct and 
spread in deep furrows. A small amount 
of dressing from stable was strewn along 
on this, and some ashes and lime, then a. 
furrow was turned in on each side and. 
the piece of nearly one-half acre was set | 
mostly to Cuthbert raspberries, a few 
Loudons and a few blackberries. I never | 
had so fine plantation, nor such fine, large | 
fruit. 


| being threshed, was 


|more prolific than the Shaffer, and berry 


| or what, nor do I know as it was a detri- 


| has ever come to my notice before. 


If manure is green and rank it is better 
to dress it out in the fall and set plants 
the next spring, as such dressing would 
often kill tender roots. 

I nearly forgot to tell the whole story 
of the plants dressed with muck. On the 
same land a heavy crop of Japan buck- 
wheat grew, the straw of which, after 
carefully strewn 
along the furrows, the muck on this; thus 
there was an extra quantity of vegetable 
matter right where needed, and being 
fixed in fall weather had no drying or 
bad effect. 

Cut mulch is good in some respects yet 
it draws the roots near the surface and 
unless cut short is in the way of hoeing— 
frequent hoeing and cniltivation is supe- 
rior to mulch. 

Raspberries—The old standard, the 
Cuthbert, I still grow, it being productive 
and of good size. I have increased the 
New Loudon as fast as possible. In the 
future I shall plant only this sort for reds 
unless it be the Marlboro, which I find an 
excellent very early sort, perfectly hardy 
and thornless, a very large berry. I had 
them an inch across this last season on 
two year old plants. Culture and dress- 
ing are sure to tell. 

The NewColumbian (a cross from red 
and black’) I find a remarkable fruit, 


is firmer, not quite as dark in color, and | 
good enough to induce one to bestow ex- 
tra care on the plants, as they are not 
perfectly hardy, but if allowed to grow 
uncut and laid down close they will as- 
tonish the grower. 

The good old blackcap, Gregg, is a 
favorite sort with me, very large and firm 
and as productive as one could desire, | 
good enough raw or canned, cooked or 
dried; plants not perfectly hardy, yet 
with care and proper treatment will give 
good satisfaction. 

Blackberries—Years ago I grew the 
Snyder to quite an extent, but the berry 
was small and the canes were so apt to 
break off at the crown and being so un- 
comfortable on account of thorns, I dis- 
carded it. Something better I find in the 
Agawam and the Wachusett thornless, 
so called, both excellent in every re- 
spect. 

I want to caution all as to the extolled 
Oregon Evergreen blackberry. I have 
worked three years on one plant and 
have to say let it alone. 

I wish to call the attention of the soci- 
ety to something peculiar. For a few 
years | have found many raspberry roots 
with enlargements, some as large as an 
egg, often two or three on one plant. 
The old plantations taken up were worse 
than plants of more recent setting. | 
am not able to tell whether it is a fungus 


ment to the plant. Nothing of the sort 


Currants and Gooseberries. 


BY R. H. LIBBEY, NEWPORT. 

Much has been said and written by 
eminent fruit growers in regard to the 
raising of fruit. The matter ot small 
fruit has received its full share of atten- 
tion, but more especially the strawberry, 
the queen of all berries. I am of the 
opinion that the currant and gooseberry 
have been sadly neglected, especially the 
gooseberry, because of their not being 
used enough to be appreciated and for 
that reason they have not been grown to 
the extent their merits warrant. Today | 


‘as 1 know 


they are coming to be regarded indispen- 
sable to the good housewife’s store of 
jelly and preserves as well as to the 
profit of the fruit grower and should find 
a place in every farmer’s garden. When 
fruit growing first became a business in 
this State, we knew but very little about 
the cultivation for a profitable crop and 
as little about what the market called 
for and still less as to the way and man- 
ner it should be disposed of, but had all 
the fruit growers attained that degree of 
knowledge and practice that a few have, 
this meeting would not have been called. 

Profitable small fruit growing must ever 
remainin the hands of those who love 
the work. There are intuitive faculties 
and’ perceptions -as well as enthusiasm 
and study necessary for success, and only 
a small per cent have that appreciation or 
are willing to give that study which alone 
will sustain effort year after year. 

Much also depends on the variety 
grown, for the best are none too good. 
For gooseberries, I prefer the Downing 
fora market berry; they are large, at- 
tractive, and prolific bearers, but would 
recommend the setting of a few Industrys 
and Smith’s Improved. The Redjacket 
is highly recommended, but with me, 
thus far, has not been a success. For 
profit, the gooseberry is as good a berry 
of, the bushes have been 
known to bear for twenty years and yield 
a good crop when properly trimmed and 
cared for, and fruit always finds a ready 
market. In 1894 I set 150 bushes, and in 
1895 they bore one quart to the bush. In 
1896, they bore five quarts to the bush, in 
1897 ten quarts to the bush. I have 
picked 17 quarts from one bush. 

The currant comes along partly with 
the raspberry and follows it for weeks. 
Indeed, none of the small fruit will re- 
main so long upon the bushes without in- 
jury as will the currant, and since the 
introduction of the newer varieties, and 
the easy way of destroying the currant 
worm, this fruit is attracting more atten- 
tion than ever before. If remuneration is 
the object with fruit growers, they cer- 
tainly can find it in the currant and 
gooseberry. 


From recent minutes of the Horticultu- 
ral Society, it appears that Dr. Cannon 
of Geneva, from 1-16th of an acre, sold 15 
bushels of currants, besides what was 
used in his own family, and his crop was 
estimated at 250 bushels to the acre, but 
an average yield of 150 to 200 bushels is 
an excellent yield. It is evident  there- 
fore, that if properly cultivated, large 
profits aresure. In naming varieties, I 
should place Fay’s Prolific at the head of 
reds, and Lee’s Prolific at the head of the 
black. The currant and gooseberry 
require about the same cultivation, are 
infested with the same insect enemies 
and require the same kind of treatment 
to destroy them. [use as a preventive, 
London purple, or Paris green, applied 
before the fruit sets. If you begin its use 
as soon as the leaves become visible, 
there is not much danger of the worms 
injuring your bushes. Should you dis- 
cover worms later, white hellebore in the 
proportion of 4 lb. to 16 gallons of water, 
applied with spray pump, will check the 
ravages. After my berries are picked, I 
spray again to prevent the worms from 
working on the foliage. 


Cultivation.—I prepare the soil for 
gooseberries and currants about the same 
as I would for sweet corn, have it well 
pulverized and fertilized, set the bushes 
in rows Six feet by six feet. This leaves 
room to run the cultivator, which should 
be done often. I then dig a hole large 
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enough to set the bulb without cramping 
the roots, then sift in fine loam, making 
a soit bed for the roots to rest on. After 
putting in the bush, sift fine dirt over the 
roots until they are well covered, then 
hoe or shovel in the dirt, pack with your 
foot until the bush stands to suit you. 
You can raise quite a crop the first year 
by planting between the rows. I have 
raised a fair crop of beans in this way. 
Bushes set right and cared for will bear 
the second year, after which I keep them 
well mulched. A man raising fruit of 
any kind and wishing to prosper and 
build up a business, must be particular 
and put it on the market in the most 
attractive manner possible. The fruit 
should be picked and carefully sorted, 
allowing no imperfect fruit to be in the 
package, give good measure, ever dea- 
con, have the fruit as good in the middle 
as at the top, for there is always a mar- 
ket for first class fruit. 

While the growing of currants and 
gooseberries call for care, skill, applica- 
tion and a study of the habits of the 
bushes, for clean cultivation, good mulch- 
ing and fertilizing, no man can succeed 
who does not appreciate the importance 
of marketing in the right manner and at 
the right time. Never sell immature 
fruit. You simply destroy the taste and 
desire fora good article. The demand 
for gooseberries has been _ seriously 
checked by the attempt to force imma- 
ture, undersized and necessarily bitter 
berries on the market. Mature your 
fruit by the best of attention, ship only 
perfect berries of full size, give full 


measure and your customers will come | 


again and again, This is the way to 
make the growing of currants and goose- 
berries profitable and yearly increase the 
demand for this luscious fruit. 

Discussion. 

Is it advisable to propagate currants 
to any extent? Get a good bush of an 
approved variety and propagate from 
this. Fay’s Prolific is a convenient berry 
to pick. It grows out from the bush so 
you can take hold of it readily with the 
thumb and finger. Should never sell any 
but good ones. White grape very fine 
in quality. Get fresh hellebore every 
time an application is made. Do not 
think much of Bug Death. Good wood 
ashes fertilize; heavy mulching the 
best treatment. Mulching can be com- 
posed of most anything except strawy 
material, containing weed seeds. Old 
boards laid down will keep the weeds 
down and conserve moisture. This will 
do for small patches, but too expensive 
on large areas. The man making the 
greatest success, so faras known, has a 
black soil. Clayey soils must be mulched 
heavily. Prune in the fall. 


Fruit Notes. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


At the institute in Saco, Prof. Munson 
gaveashort talk on fruit culture. He 
believed there was a great future in Maine 
for currant and gooseberry culture. The 
climate is just to their liking, The Prince 
Albert currant and the Downing goose- 
berry were recommended for general 
culture. He does not favor the tree form 
for currants as in case the borer gets into 
the bush we should be in bad shape but 
if we had several sprouts or branches 
from the roots instead of the one we 
should probably have a fair crop. Advis- 
ed setting the bushes 4 or 5 feet by 5 feet 
apart. When setting strawberry plants 
cut off a third or more of the lower part 
of the roots. The roots will then branch 


out more and the plant will have more 
fibrous roots to feed for it. 

To make a success of fruit culture we 
must grow larger crops than the average 
and of better quality. Fruit is largely 
water hence we must get the soil in such 
condition that it will hold large quantities 
of moisture in the form that the roots can 
take up. Get large quantities of humus 
into the soil, that helps hold the moisture. 
Keep weeds down so they will not use 
the needed moisture. Pulverize the soil 
fine so the roots can have a good chance 
to search for food, have plenty of plant 
food within easy reach and by frequent 
cultivation keep a ‘‘blanket’’ of fine earth 
on top to retain the escape of soil 
moisture. These were some of the points 
mentioned. 

Prof. Munson advised me to set plum 


be a help in destroying the curculio. 
The Burbank he thought would give 
good results. It is quite free from black 
knots. The Lombard on account of this 
fungus growth is about the poorest variety 
to set. Hecould see no reason why I 
could not make a success of small fruit 
culture in connection with poultry by 
having two yards to a pen, have one set 
to fruit, keeping the hens out during the 
fruiting season, then let them have the 
run of the fruit yard a part of the time. 
E. T. PERKINS. 


Orcharding. 
IV, 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


At this time of the year there is as little 
to do inthe orchard as any month of the 
year. During the growing season one’s 
time is pretty well taken up, so that when 
the day’s work is. finished, he does not 
feel much like reading, but at this season 
come long evenings, and days when it is 
not enjoyable working out. There are 
many books that will be of great help to 
the fruit grower but there is none better 
suited to each one’s requirements than the 
reports of your own State Society. Here 
you will find points of worth, for in many 
cases they come from men who are 
working along the very lines you are and 
while people are inclined to give out for 
the public eye only those things which 
seem to be on the best side, one can many 
times be helped by them. I sometimes 
wish people would be as willing to tell of 
their failures, so that those working along 
the same lines could be saved from falling 
over the same obstacle. In this we are 
receiving much needed help from our Ex- 
periment Stations and | think the Station 
that puts out bulletins showing the many 
pitfalls is the one doing the best work 
for the farmer. The young farmer just 
starting on a farm, with some debt, 
doesn’t feel at ease when he finds quite a 
part of his season’s work has been spent 
ataloss. He is not able to experiment. 
He must follow the old rut of his father 
or grandfathers. Our Stations are ex- 
pected to do business at a loss, for they 
are working to save the farmer’s hard- 
earned dollars. One more way in which 
you can help yourself is to become an ac- 
tive member of your State Pomological 
Society. I say active —attending the 
meetings, takinga part in the discussions. 

Speaking of how people are inclined to 
speak of their profits rather than their 
losses, reminds me of a loss which came 
to me this fall. There were growing in 
an old sheep pasture a few hundred Ben 
Davis trees set three years ago. Thinking 
sheep would damage the young trees 


nothing was pastured here and it being 
too stony to plow it was thought best to 
dig around the trees in the spring of ’99 
and scatter in about a quart of fertilizer. 
This was done quite early, the trees re- 
sponding in great shape. At the close of 
haying, the trees were given a good mulch 
and as they were in a dark part of the 
farm were not looked after until the close 
of October, when it was found that the 
mulch had been a harbor for mice. They 
had not gnawed the trunks, but had 
worked through the loose dirt to the roots. 
Some of the trees could be lifted out, not 
a root to be seen. 

We have 2000 trees and the loss this 
fall has been greater than all the ten years 
past put together. We have found that 
young trees can be protected from mice 


1 | by a box of laths tied around the trunk 
trees in the poultry runs, the hens would | 


of the trees with a fine wire, but we are at 

a loss to know of any way to keep them 

from working in the ground at the roots 
RICHLAND. 


Women as Fanciers. 


There is a great field for women 
fanciers and poulterers in New England, 
although at present they are comparative- 
ly few, compared with the number in 
other states. Yet it is a business that can 
be successfully prosecuted by women 
without detracting too much from their 
home duties. While itis considerable of 
a chore to raise from 300 to 500 chickens, 
yet many a woman with a little assistance, 
has done this and attended to her house- 
hold duties, realizing from $100 to $500 
net profit, according to the stock she was 
breeding and the market she secured. 
This, I say, has been done by many a 
western woman; then why cannot a New 
England'woman, with the advantage of 
better markets and general environments, 
do equally as well? 

There are a large nnmber of women 
fanciers who stand today in the front 
ranks of poultrydom, both as_ breeders 
and writers, and their stock is sold at re- 
mumerative figures. These women com- 
menced in a small way. They learned 
the business step by step, from actual ex- 
perience and reading the experiences of 
others. It took time, patience and care, 
but they mastered the obstacles that be- 
set them and are now reaping a_bounti- 
ful harvest as the fruits of their labor. 

Not long ago a lady who contemplates 
going into the poultry business consulted 
me regarding her prospect of success, and 
to ask my advice regarding the branch of 
the business she should pursue. I told 
her that I should make the production of 
eggs for market the main branch, with 
such market poultry as was made _ neces- 
sary in order to keep her stock replenish- 
ed. I should select a breed of fowls, 
such as would meet the requirements of 
the market she expected to supply, and 
breed a heavy-laying strain of that breed, 
and when I had thoroughly established 
myself and my breed I should offer eggs 
for hatching and sell some stock—not as 
fancy fowls, but as practical thorough 
bred utility birds. There is a big and 
growing demand for this class of stock at 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per head. Not so 
much as a fancier would get for a good 
specimen, by any means, bnt enough to 
make it profitable. If one can raise 500 
pullets of this kind they can clear $500, 
as the cockerels and scrubs will pay the 
greater part of the expense of raising 
them, advertising, etc. Those women 
who are at the top of the business make 
many times this sum.—New England 
Fancier. 
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EVERYDAY ECONOMIES. 


Wastes and Leaks in the Poultry Yard. | 


/ was not one bit of further trouble 


The one most painful thing, to the 
economical mind, it seems to me, is 
waste—it may be waste of material, of 
time, of work, of actual money; the fact, 
not the sort of waste, is what hurts; and 
the poultry yard of the average worker is 
the scene of more inexcusable or ignorant 
waste than any other field of work with 
which I am familiar. 

One of the most common of these is 
waste of feed. On the surface, the most 
deplorable instance of this is the careless 
storing of feed. Rats unthankfully help 
themselves to the contents of every un- 
covered box, or defiantly gnaw through | 
non-lined boxes and barrels, even in the 
daylight hours, and almost under the 
feeder’s eyes. This is bad enough, for 
rats are not small, and they are numerous; 
consequently they make quite a hole in 
the profits by adding to the expenses; but 
this is not the end of the matter, for free 
feed is a standing invitation to more rats; 
and tender young chick, though expen- 
sive, is very tasty, andit is fine luck to 
find such plentiful grain food in winter, 
to be varied by young fresh meat when- | 
ever the poultry raiser will be so kind as} 
to furnish it. 

There is another form of waste in feed | 
that comes from overfeeding; a third is 
due to carrying non-producing females, 
(and often males in too great numbers); 
while still another is the resultant of 
careless handling of the young chicks. 
On many places the food eaten by those 
which die in infancy, if it could have been 
saved, would have fed those actually 
reared. In one sense this may not count 
as actual waste, for the worker may look 
upon it as the price paid for experience; 
but, as a matter of fact, experience gained 
in these ways is dearer than the same ex- 
perience would be if paid for at a school 
or on the place of some successful poul- 
tryman. ‘The only thing it has to recom- 
mend it is the fact that it is paid for in 
smaller quantities, and thus not felt so 
much at the time. 

Waste through infertile eggs touches 
more than one spot in the year’s work. 
There is, first the actual loss of eggs; 
there is, also, the loss of the time of the 
incubator, whether it be the natural, or. 
the artificial kind; and the greatest loss 
of all sometimes scarcely noted, shows 
along in the following winter, when the 
early pullets which should have come 
from those worthless eggs are not in 
evidence. Proper care in keeping the 
right proportion of females, and careful 
balancing of meat and green food, with 
provision for exercise and fresh air, will 
prevent a large share of this loss from 
infertiles. When we begin to look at the | 
majority of wastes in their true light, as 
unnecessary and, therefore, inexcusable, 
we shall be further on the road to success 
than at present. 

One of the largest wastes of eggs comes, 
Lam fully convinced, from the grasping 
habit of putting too many eggs under the 
early hatchers; and this may account, too, 
for some of the wailing over supposed in- | 
fertile eggs. Read ‘chilled eggs” in- 
stead, and you will be nearer the truth, | 
in many instances. 

Waste of heat in brooders is another 
fruitful source of loss. A man told me, 
yesterday, that he simply could not keep 
up the heat anywhere near the safe line in 
one of the popular brooders last spring. 
As a result, he burned an unheard of lot 
of oil, yet the chicks suffered. He 
covered the brooder with a thickness of) 


| an 


| through having more than can be rightly 


/comes through excess of ambition; yet 
'from another point of view, there is less 


| work through trying to do too much. 


|they have stuff for sale, in a small space 
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one of the patent coverings, in such a Fowls in the Orchard. 


| way that there was an air space between 


There 
with | 
the heat; and chicks, oil, and wear and 
tear were all saved at one stroke. 

Waste comes in the form of roup and 
kindred troubles because of the lack of 
proper banking and battening in make- 
shift houses, and because of thoughtless- 
ness as to the ‘‘hen doors’’ in many a 
good house. These exit doors are on a 
level with the birds, and there are few 
cases in which they should not be hooded 
to keep out wind. Just here is, too often, 
unsuspected source of difficulty 
throughout the winter season. 

Waste through ill planning of work, or 


The orchard is never injured by fowls, 
but, on the contrary, excellent work is 
done by poultry in destroying insects. 
Every one who has an orchard and does 
not keep a flock is losing a profit that is 
more easily secured than in any other 
manner with poultry, as there is no ad- 
ditional interest on land to add to the 
cost. The free range of the orchard, with 
the trees for shade, will assist in greater 
egg production, and when the hens have 
broods of chicks there is no better location 
than to make each hen comfortable in a 
little run under a tree, where the chicks 
can be permitted to have their freedom. 
It is not well to have the grass too high in 
an orchard if fowls are to use the ground. 
A well-kept orchard is the one to use, a 
combination of poultry and fruit gives the 
farmer a profit from the fowls while wait- 
ing for the young trees to come into bear- 
ing.—Farim Journal. 


the brooder and its new jacket. 


managed, is one of the most common 
forms. In one sense, it is the most ex- 
cusable of all wastes, perhaps, since it 


than the least of excuses for it, since any 
thoughtful mind can see at once that it 
not only defeats its own end, but jeopard- 
izes the entire profit of all the work. A 
man may throw away his whole season's 


About Incubators. 


There are various incubators on the 
market, but we know of no one that_ is 
meeting with more general favor than the 
famous Prairie State. These machines 
| have been long on the market and have 
been adopted as the standard by the 
United States Government, and used ex- 
clusively onthe Agricultural Experimen- 
tal Farm at Washington, D. C. 

Also they are used exclusively on the 
largest poultry and duck farms in the 
| United States, customers using from 
| 20 to as high as 60 of these machines. 

Their Show Room record consists of 
322 FIRST PREMIUMS, and the Com- 
| pany write us that they have never suffer- 
ed defeat up to date. Their late exhibit 
at the Boston Show was the main _attrac- 
tion. Here over 2600 little chicks were 
hatched from the shells during the week 
of exhibition. 

The Company issues a very elaborate 
catalogue and send them out free to all. 
Any of our readers who are interested in 
Incubators and Brooders will do well to 
address the Prairie State Incubator Com- 
pany, Homer City, Pa., and catalogue 
will be mailed free of charge. 


Waste in advertising is one of the big 
wastes. Many state the simple fact that 


among a swarm of advertisers of the same 
article, without showing any definite rea- 
son why the buyer should take their output 
instead of that of their neighbor on the 
same page. 

The cause of all these wastes may be 
profitably looked at fora moment. _ It is, 
probably, either that the wasteful, worker 
is naturally careless, or else that he does 
not take time to sit down and study these 
questions. The more time one takes for 
thought and study, and the more he con- 
siders the ideas of practical successful 
workers, the less subject he is likely to be 
to these common wastes. Time to think 
is the great lack of the average “‘ failure. ”’ 
It may be his fault, or his misfortune; but, 
it is his reason, either way, for failure. 
Perhaps this does not always hold good, 
but it is true in too large a number of 
instances. The man who thinks long and 
often may make blunders, but he is pretty 
sure to win out of them in the end.—J/ra | 
V. Norys, in Farm Poultry. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


Our thanks are due Mr. Geo. H. Stahl,| _ Have youa copy of the Standard of 
| Perfection to use in mating your pens 


Quincy, Ill., for an invitation and compli- | ‘© i 
this season, or are you taking the chances 


mentary ticket to the banquet tendered | ( : Kl > 
of breeding from disqualified specimens ? 


the guests of the Illinois Poultry Asso- | 
ciation. Mr. Stahl never does anything 
by halves, and from the reports of the 
banquet we should say it must have been 
a very enjoyable occasion for all present. 

Mr. J. W. Lowell, Gardiner, Me., writes 
us that he has a number of Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorn Cockerels that are extra | 
nice birds. Ashe wishes to dispose of 
them as soon as possible, he can sell a} 
good bird fora small price. From our 
knowledge of Mr. Lowell and his stock, 
and the testimonials of his customers, we 
can cheerfully recommend him to anyone 
who contemplates purchasing anything in 
his line. 


Can you spare a few settings of eggs 
this season? If so, place an advertise- 
| ment in this paper. It will bring custom- 
ers. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


We have received from the Bennett & 
Millett Co., Gouverneur, N. Y., a hand- 
some calendar. Like the Pioneer Clover 
Meal manufactured by this company, it is 
/a good thing every day in the year. 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings ; also Booted Tumbler 
ae SSS SS Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 
arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at Worcester, Clinton, Manchester, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


for sale in the fall. Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 
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Strawberries All The Year Round. 


This title will no doubt raise an in- 
credulous smile; yet there is no joke, it 
isa plain practical possibility that this, 
the richest and most luscious of all the 
group known as small fruits, can be had 
on the table (in the vicinity of the large 
city markets) every day in the year, pro- 
viding one is ready to pay the price for 
the fancy. The two most difficult months 
in the year in which to indulge will be 
September and October, but even then it 
is not impossible. 

The question then, is how is it done? 
How are we to have the berries, remem- 
bering that only up to a short time ago 
Christmas to July was the limit. The 
answer is, improvement and selection of 
varieties, improved methods of forcing, 
and a wider area of supply of natural or 
outdoor grown berries. 

For instance, California, thanks to the 
improved methods of transportation, sup- 
plies the New York market in November 
and December; of course, the quality is 
not at all that could be desired, still they 
are strawberries. Then, beginning with 
Christmas Day, in the vicinity of New 
York, the nearby skilled gardeners begin 
to furnish us with perfect quality fruits 
from the hothouse. Of course, these 
come expensive as every full-sized berry 
grown in that manner and bought from 
the retail dealer at that season, costs 
from 50c. to $1 each, or from $9 to $12 
per quart; and don’t run away with the 
idea that there is a fortune to the grower 
in it at those figures; there is not, for the 
berries are costly to provide and yield 
but a small profit. As the season advan- 
ces the producer makes more money 
when he wholesales at $3 per quart. 

In February, the district of Antonia, 
Fla., begins to send berries to New York 
market, and they arrive in fair condition. 
In March the supply of greenhouse, or 
nearly grown, berries is more abundant, 
and one can indulge more freely, for the 
best can then be had at $3 to $4 per quart, 
and Floridas at $1. In April the market 
is supplied from the same sources. 

In May we get strawberries from cold 
frames in this latitude, and, when Florida 
drops out, Georgia begins; then Maryland 
and Delaware, next South Jersey, next 
Monmouth County in that State, closely 
followed by Long Island, and other spots 
around the metropolis continue the 
supply. Then come the berries from up 
river; then up state New York, and 
that formerly ended the season. But now 
it is prolonged hereabouts by the use of 
several imported varieties that have the 
title of ‘‘everbearing.’’ St. Joseph is 
evidently the standby among these, and 
has proven itself capable of producing 
luscious berries in August and September, 
and next October I have not the slightest 
doit but that I shall pick first quality 

ruit. 

That completes the year’s supply. So 
strawberries every month in the year in 
New York City is no fancy. It has been 
done, and will continue to be done as 
long as anyone is rich enough and willing 
to pay the price. It being the privilege 
of the wealthy to eat such luxuries, there 
is no doubt but that this interesting fad 
will be encouraged. 

What are the methods adopted to pro- 
duce strawberries successfully in the hot 
house or cold frame. Leaving, then, the 
natural or outdoor contributions from the 
West and the South, we will confine our 
attention exclusively to forcing. 


FORCING. 


_ First, a selection of varieties. It 
important that they be ‘‘perfects’’ 


is 
or 


capable of self-pollenization, in order to 
obtain a good set of fruit. My selection 
would be Jessie, Belmont, Marshall, Roy- 
al, Sovereign, Jersey Queen and Sharpless. 

These have all been properly tested 
and have proven themselves to be good 
forcers. The three best of these would be 
Belmont, Marshall and Royal Sovereign. 
The last named is a variety imported 
from England within the last five years; the 
other two are standard American sorts. 


RAISING THE PLANTS. 


The orthodox English style, and the 
one which is frequently adopted here, is 
to plant early runners in June over small 
pots and let them root in these; or else 
peg them down and when rooted, pot 
them. In these early stages only ordinary 
soil may be used, but later, and when put 
into the fruiting pots, a very rich compost 
is employed, heavy feeding being the rule 
at all times when the plant is in active 
growth up to the time when the fruit 
begins to color. The strawberry is a 
liberal feeder, sothat in addition to the 
rich compost (and, by the way, the soil 
needs to be kept lumpy, and the loan 
should be as retentive and fibrous as it is 
possible to find) cow manure water can 
be used liberally. Other foods that the 
strawberry indulges in are bone, potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrate of soda. But 
these owing to their powerful stimulation, 
are better left out, unless they are applied 
by the student for experiment, or by an 
experienced grower; as the formula for 
an acre of ground is 1,600 pounds, con- 
sisting of 7 per cent. potash, 6 per cent. 
phosphoric acid, and I per cent nitrate 
of soda, this last being applied only as a 
stimulant to start. good leaf growth. 

The orthodox style, then, is to get 
early runners potted up as soon as pos- 
sible, first into small pots, then removed 
when ready into 6 and 7 inch pots, the 
earth in this last shift being packed very 
tightly with a woodenrammer. The pots 
are stood on ashes or slates to keep them 
cool and prevent earth worms getting into 
the soil. Wateringis an important item 
in the attention to be given, the plants, 
when active never being allowed to get 
dust dry. Then in the fall the plants are 
permitted to rest or ripen. The pots are 
placed on their sides and no water ap- 
plied. The roots are better for being 
frozen slightly, not enough though for the 
pots to crack with frost. 

After this ripening and freezing, forcing 
may begin, so the plants are introduced 
to the forcing houses in batches, and given 
a temperature of from 55 to 65 degrees. 
The pots are placed where the plants 
will get the very best light and be near 
the glass. This method will always pro- 
duce excellent fruit during February and 
March. 

But the Christmas and January truit 
have to be treated differently in order to 
guarantee success. For them _ special 
houses are needed, and they must be 
given up exclusively to the crop. The 
method adopted by commercial growers, 
who make this a business, is to build 
houses similar toa regular rose house, 
and plant out on benches of a similar 
depth to what is found best to them. 
The plants are prepared for these houses 
in outdoor frames. Runners are started 
in early spring in these, and instead of 
being in pots are planted out and en- 
couraged to make the largest possible 
crowns. Theyare closely watched and 
all successive runners carefully cut away. 
In August the first batch is transplanted 
into the fruiting bench indoors and 
brought into active growth, and in this 
way fruit is obtained by Christmas Day. 


,paratively small area. 


Two evils that have to be guarded 
against under this treatment are mildew 
and red spider, and that is where the 
patience and skill of the trained gardener 
is taxed to the utmost—only skilled men 
can be expected to produce good results. 
Amateurs and unskilled growers had 
better confine themselves to getting early 
fruit in the greenhouse, and later in gold 
frames, for by both of these systems 
fairly good results can be obtained by 
lifting strong fruiting browns from the 
outdoor patch and potting or transplant- 
ing them into frames. 

It requires but little skill or expense to 
get August and September fruit from the 
St. Joseph. The only secret of that is, 
that the variety is so extremely fruitful 
that it insists on yielding from all the new 
runners in the same year; so early run- 
ners can be potted and fruited the same 
year.— American Gardening. 


The San Jose Scale. 


The scare over the San Jose scale 
is gradually wearing away. When one 
looks at the subject in the light of history 
he discerns that this is only one of the 
many scares which have passed over the 
country, and it has turned out that all of 
them have awakened more fears than 
the facts would justify. It is probable 
however, that there is more real cause 
for fear in the case of the San Jose scale 
than of most other pests which have come 
into the country. The fact is that it is a 
very serious thing. However, the case 
is not hopeless. We certainly have a 
specific for the San Jose scale in the kero- 
sene and water emulsion. | have no hes- 
itation in saying that one can exterminate 
this scale on any plant which he can spray 
thuroughly and frequently. Fumigation 
is the ideal treatment for nursery stock. 
I have no hope, however, that the scale 
can ever be eradicated from the state. 
In some places it has got into the wild 
growths, and comparatively few people 
will take the pains and trouble to spray 
thoroughly. The great mass of the peo- 
ple cannot or will not hold it in check. 

I fully believe in a law which compels 
the destruction of plants which are seri- 
ously infested with the scale, leaving the 
discretionary power in the hands of in- 
spectors or other officers. I believe that, 
with the great majority of people this is 
the only safeguard. The scale is a very 
serious pest, because it can be spread far 
and wide by means of nursery stock, 
whereas many other serious pests are not 
spread in that way. 

If one were to go over the history of 
similar subjects he would be surprised to 
find the extravagant assertions which 
were once made for pests, which now 
awaken very little anxiety. One of these 
was the Canada thistle. In the early 
part of this century it was prophesied 
that this weed would so fully usurp the 
land that it would prevent the people 
from securing food and thereby cause the 
downfall of the nation. The difficulty 
with all these prophecies has been that 
we have reasoned from the behavior of 
the pest when it was confined in a com- 
If one were to 
contemplate a garden which is complete- 
ly usurped by Canada thistles, and were 
then to extend that condition to all parts 
of the Union he would arrive at the con- 
clusions which I have mentioned; but 
because a pest is exceedingly serious one 
year or in one place, is not proof that it 
will be equally serious in all years and in 
all places.—Z. HY. Bailey in Vick’s Mag- 
azie. 
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Bantams. 


This little member of the feathered tribe 
was originally brought from the East. In- 
dies, and its name is supposed to have 
been derived from Bantam, in Java. 

They were first introduced into Eng- 
land by an officer in the English army, 
who took a fancy to the little pets. They 
are now bred in a number of different 
countries, probably more so in England 
than elsewhere, although they have gained 
a firm hold with the American breeders. 

.In America the largest breeders are 
principally located in the East, and _ their 
birds command equally as high prices as 
their larger cousins. Jn England they are 


said to be of a higher quality than in| 


America, and are exported to this coun- 
try at fabulous prices. 

Bantams, like their large cousins, have 
been bred until there are many. different 
breeds. The Game was first to be bred, 
although the Cochin is considered to be 
among the most prominent at the present 
time. 


BREEDS. 


Of all the different breeds of Bantams, 
there are none that possess more beauty 
than the Game. They have a great many 
advantages over their other cousins, al- 
though it requires great study and care to 
get good ones. They are clean legged 
and close feathered and are more easily 
kept clean than a great many, especially 
those with the toe feathering. 

In the Game line, the Black Reds are 
the foremost, with the Red Pyles second. 
The Black Reds are a very attractive 
little bird and form the center of attention 
in the Bantam exhibit at our poultry 
shows. There are more breeders of this 
variety of the Game than any other. 

The Cochins are bred very extensively 
and they seem to be the favorite with 
many breeders. We should be very care- 
ful in their toe feathering, as they are apt 
to run scanty in this section. The Buffs 
are the universal favorites, and when bred 
correctly they are beauties, and may well 
be called living ornaments. 

The Seabrights are «a fascinating little 
bird, although they are not so popular as 
many others. The Goldens are bred 
more extensively than the Silver, although 
neither of them is lacking in beauty or 
grace. 

The Japanese varieties are very scarce, 
as they are notable to stand the severe 
weather of our Northern climates. The 
Blacks and Whites are not very abundant, 


probably because they are a little large | 


for Bantams. 

In the breeding of the Bantam do not 
breed late, as it will result in a greater 
loss than gain, in the end. The best 
breeding months are April, May and 
June. July and August are very hot, and 
September is a little late, 


GENERAL USEFULNESS. 


Many people condemn these little pets 
and claim them a nuisance, as they do 
more harm than good. 


arun as the larger breeds, if not larger. 


If left alone on a free run they can almost | 
They can also be} 


get their own living. 
confined in close quarters and can be 
kept by those living in the city, where 
they are not provided with room to raise 
the larger breeds. 

Zantams are good layers. Although 
their eggs are small, they are very rich, 
and what is lacking in quantity is made 
up in quality. The females are the best 


of sitters and mothers, and I do not re-| 


member of ever having one fail to sit. 


It is their nature’ 
to forage, and they should have as large} 
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If left alone they. will hatch and_ rear 
three broods during one season, and_ will 
sitas lateas November. The Bantam 
|exhibit at our poultry show attracts a 
great deal of attention. 

Bantams are becoming more popular 
each year and it is hoped that it will con- 
tinue, as they certainly deserve our at- 
| tention.—Ovio Poultry Journal. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
| POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 
} 


| Meeting of the Rhode Island Red Club. 


| Reported for the Poultryman and Pomologist. 
The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
| Red Club was held at the Boston show, 
| Jan. 18. 

| President ID. P. Shove presided. There 
|} were upwards of one hundred breeders 
| present, and the meeting showed their 
| enthusiasm and belief in the sterling qual- 
| ities of the Rhode Island Red. 

| After copies of the by-laws and_ stand- 
/ards were distributed, twenty new mem- 
| bers were enrolled. 

In the discussion of the standard, Sam- 
uel Cushman objected to the idea of mak- 
ing or allowing a standard that requires 
two matings, and suggested that a series 
of experiments be conducted along color 
lines with the breed. 

Dr. Aldrich of Fall River believed that 
every member of the club should be a 
committee and experiment for himself. 

Mr. Cushman did not consider the pres- 
ent standard definite enough in its de- 
scriptions, and urged the adoption ofa 
standard that would not require a consul- 
tation with the judge before showing, in 
order to select the birds that could win. 
He said we must expect the Rhode Island 
Red to meet the hostility of the breeders 
of other utility breeds, and that its stand- 
ard should be such that the birds would 
not be mistaken for the buff breeds. 

The differences of opinion regarding 
colors and mating was brought out in the | 
discussion that followed, participated in 
by Dr. Aldrich, E. M. Collins, E. Rogers, 
John Crowther, and others. 

As an object lesson, a number of birds 
were brought in from the show coops and | 


specimens. 

Mr. Cushman proposed that red eyes | 
be insisted upon, and that show secreta- | 
ries be asked to make classes for both va- 


the judge gave his opinion of the several 


do not enter into competition in those 
|shows which do not make separate 
classes. 

Upon motion of Dr. Aldrich, it was 
| voted that pea combs be a disqualifica- 
| tion. 

The following were appointed honorary 

vice presidents: 


Samuel Cushman, Rhode Island. 
E. A. Robbins, New Hampshire. 

| Robert C. Tuttle, Connecticut. 
Isaac F. Clark, Maine. 


Voted that all breeders of Rhode Island 
Reds be invited to join the club. Press 
notices will be issued and circulars pre- 
pared for members to use in their cor- 
respondence. 

The following committee were chosen 
to draft a standard, and report at the next 
meeting : E. Rogers, Jr., Waverly, Mass.; 
Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R. I.; E. 
M. Collins, Maplewood, Mass.; E. A. 
| Robbins, Nashua, N. H.; R. G. Buffin- 
ton, Fall River, Mass. 
| All breeders of this variety are invited 
to write to members of the committee 
| stating their opinion regarding the stand- 
‘ard. The committee will meet in July 
| and draft a standard, which will be sub- 

|mitted to members of the club before 
| adoption. 

For several weeks previous to the 
| meeting it had seemed that there might 
| be a division of the club or a new organi- 

zation, but before the meeting opened the 

| matters were-adjusted and as a result the 
best of feeling prevailed and the meeting 
was harmonious as well as enthusiastic, 
as no one went away dissatified. 

With such an organization to back it 
and such meritorious specimens as were 
shown, we believe that the Rhode Island 
Red will be widely disseminated and its 
qualities recognized notwithstanding the 
American Poultry Association’s refusal 
to admit it, and in spite of the jealousy 
and opposition of breeders of other varie- 
ties. 


Scovil’s White Wyandots. See adver- 


tisement page 64. 


Buff and... BANTAMS. 


White Cochin 

First class birds. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Best eggs, $3.00 per setting. Stock 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, 


rieties. | Voted that members of the club | 


Newbury, Mass. 


COLLINS’ 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Just the birds to tone up and increase the 
Egg Production of common fowl. 


yew. The Great Utility Breed. ~434 
My stock are great layers and they 
Won at the Great Boston Show. 


| two prizes on two entries. A few choice 
cockerels ( single and rose comb ) for sale, 
| Eggs from best pen $2.00 per 15. 

240-Egg Victor Incubator for sale cheap. 


E. M. COLLINS, Maplewood, Mass. 


build. My birds are 
ed layers. 


I have a few choice b 


EGGS FOR HA 


White Wyandotte Cockerels. 


That are large size, Wyandotte shape, 
good color and extra fine combs and legs. 
| The best I have ever raised. 


Rose Comb White Leghorns 


from the yards of James Forsyth. I can 
spare a few cockerels and pullets. Will 
make low prices on the above birds for 
quick sales. Eggs inseason. Circular 
free. 


/C. DAVIS MILLER, . SKOWHEGAN, ME. 


STAY WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


that are white to the quill, yellow legs, bay eyes and blocky 


bred from a Pure White strain and select- 


s. The cockerel heading my pen isa grand bird and 
pure white. He won rst at Rochester, 1899, and 1st at Peabody. 


reeding pullets for sale. 


TCHING from my selected pen. Order 


early and get the best. 


V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Me. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE SOME GRAND 


..White Wyandottes.. 


Having decided to devote my time and room to 
Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively, I wish to dis- 
pose of my choice stock of White Wyandottes, and in 
order to move them quickly I will offer a grand bar- 
gain to any one who will purchase the entire stock, 
eonsisting of the following: 


10 Fine Cockerels, scoring from 92 to 9414. 

15 Fine Pullets, June hatched (laying). 

4 Hens (Fancy). Large, and every one 
a prize winner. 

1 Cock. Wonthree prizes in three shows. 


The cock and hens are as good birds as any man 
owns, and cost a large sum when 1 purchased them 
from one of America’s best breeders. The stock will 
besold at a bargain in a lot, on Cockerels at $2.00 to 
$5.00; Cock, $10.00; Hens, $3.0c. Pullets, $1.00; 
taking the lot of each. If I was not going out of the 
breed, would not sell at double the prices quoted. 


The Greatest Bargain of the Year. 


W.H. Palmer, Beverly, Mass. 
FERTILE EGGS. 


From Barred Plymouth Rocks that are 
bred for both Utility and Beauty, and 
are heavy layers of eggs that hatch Strong 
Chicks. 

EGGS $2.00 pee SETTING. - 

1 A few choice breeding 
Special. Cockerels for sale, bred 
from a dam that laid 110 eggs from De- 
cember 1 to June 1. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Box 223, Freeport, Me. 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure willcount as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively, 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scoring 94 points 
by Felch, Four pens carefully mated for the coming 
season. Eggs $1.50 per 13; $2.00per 26. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. B. S. GALE. Monroe street. 
Amesbury. Mass. 


WYANDOTTES, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND BARRED PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS. Prize winning stock. Bred for 
standard points and utility. Eggs and Stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. HARRY J. HAMBLETT, Ward 
Hill, Haverhill, Mass. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 per15. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. The greatest utility 
breed. Especially adapted to the farmer’s requirements. 
The best of stock. Eggs for hatching and choice cock- 
erels for crossing. Get one and improve your common 
fowls. E., F. HOWARD, Concord, N. H. 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. The pens are now mated, and orders for eggs will receive careful 
attention and booked for any desired date. Eggs are of good size and dark color. 


Eggs from Best Pens $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. 
Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
A few Choice Barred P. Rock Cockerels at Reasonable Prices, 


LUNT & CURTIS, Box 544, ... FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Ki @ ifi @ S:. 
POULTRY FENCE 


Has more good qualities than all others combined— 
cabled selvage and a cable every footin height of fence 
Requires fewer ports and No Top or Bottom Rail— 


PLEASING —-SERVICABLE—PRACT:i CAL— 
ECONOMICAL—SATISFACTORY. 

Saves 50 per cent. in cost of completed fence. 

NOTE—E if netti be donated, the complete fence 
will cost mmOee ats SEGEO M. M.S. POULTRY FENOING 
is used at reguinr price. Deduct price of netting from 
Estimate No. 2, and see. 

We also make Hog, Field and Lawn Fencing: 


ESTIMATE No.1. 

60 rods 4-foot M. M.S. Poultry Fence made of 

No. 19 galvanized steel wire, @ 65¢ perrod $ 39.00 
61 posts, @ 20 cents = S a - 12.20 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - - - 2 
No Top or Bottom Rall Required. 
No Laber Putting Rail on Posts Required. 
No Nails to Attach Rails Required. 


Pat. July 21, 796. Pat. July 6, 797. 
ESTIMATE No. 2. 

60 rods old-fashioned diamond netting, 4feet 
in height, made of No. 19 galvanized steel 
wire, @ 65 cents per rod = = 

121 posts. @ 20 cents - - 

Setting posts, @ 5 cents each - - 05 

1,320 sq. ft. in top and bot. rail, $20.00 perM - 26.40 

30 Ibs. 20d nails. @ 5 cents - - - 1.50 

8 hours labor putting up rail.@25e. per hour 2.00 


5 Ibs. staples, @ 7 cents - : - 135 10 hourslabor stretching netting,@25c p hour 2.50 
4 hours labor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1.00 10 lbs. staples. @ 7 cents - - = -70 
Totalcost - - - - - $55.60 Total cost - 8 - $102.35 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for circulars. 


DE KALB FENCE C0O., Box iM, De Kalb, Uli. 


~».Cause for Crowing 


Seven years’ practical test has proved the Ertel Victor the best, simplest, most trust- 
worthy and economical incubator on the market. It is absolutely self-regulating. 
Thoroughly scientific in construction, thoroughly mechanical, thoroughly honest, 
and as simple as can be. Every machine is guaranteed. Your money back if it 
does not do the work as claimed. 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


is sold for less money than machines that are not 

so good. Satisfies thousands of thriving poultry 
raisers. Book of instructions and poultry-raising ad 

vice with each machine. Illustrated catalogue free. & 


S 


CEO. ERTEL CO.. Quincy, Ill. 

Plymouth Rock, Rhode ) REDS 
e Wyandottes. Island } 5 
Utility and Fancy Gombined. 
I have won a large number of premiums.at five of the leading shows 


in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fourteen years 
a breeder. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 


A. J. FISHER, - = MILFORD, N. H. 


Black Langshans. 


My birds won at Lynn, January, 1900. First Cock. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, Hen. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
Cockerel. 2nd, 3rd, Pullet. Ist Pen. They have wori'the special prizes for Langshans for 
the past three years. They are greatlayers also. Choice stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. Eggs for; hatching from Prize Winners #2.00 per 13, from other pens, $1.00 per 13. 


IRA S. HICKFORD, 168 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 


Latest Edition, with Toronto Ghanges, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this paper, $1.00. 
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Lowell’s Early Laying Strains of 


eae Zz Hatch Chickens by Steam 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS | : i WITH THE MODEL 


"© °° BROWN LEGHORNS | ie eal SEXCELSIOR Incubator 


é r Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. Thousands in success- 
can be depended on if you want layers and | § == Fj ful operation. Gui aranteed to 
prize winners. My breeding birds are large, ‘ = 
strong and healthy, and are carefully select- Lowest-priced of fertile eges, at less coat 


ed and mated for bestresults. Fresh fertile 7 Restos Se eupeehe 
eggs from my best pens, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per than any other Hatcher. 


30, “$3.00 per 50. A fair hatch, guaranteed. | 
Choice breediug cockerels from si. 00 to $3.00 
ach. Ir: 2ts $1.00 each. 
Se ein ite the most efficient incubator for raising poultry on a 
LOWELL: small scale ever invented. A perfect hatcher—automatic, 
J. WwW. , ® self-reculating, thoroughly constructed, fully guaran- 
teed. 28 egg capacity. Catalog free. 


Sora ’ : Pca GEO. H. STAHL, cote Manufacturer | 114 to 22 S: Gth Stuy QUINGY,I ILL. 


GOLDTHWAITB’S Wie ee Mpa Aer, Ws WAY SUAC W Mo A IS AY IIL fas ia WU gr thins 
Ui SPP Se hd Lie errs SAN RON Topo ODAC SD ene KEK 
y's re aT feces ee RY SO eon este Sm 

IAN IRS TARY INITIATE TOA UTA RUAN RAT TGA 


PRY = Ss MIC A-GRYSTAL. 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
FOO). — 


THE PERFCCTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 
White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum,20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 


: ie ‘ DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. ae MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 
rane reg gomppred of six kinds of Caverns rom ef Greecacct--lilnteetarcor 
rain, Meat anc s al. Ww i & Go., 
Deaters, — Rendall & Whitney, Portfand. ee Cee 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 


ANA VAS WAW AWN WA NUE WAVZ INA Kg LOU LWA IA Ss 
Boge yas _o,, : a Fe . Ren ODA Nee ere ey, ree rCAS zee tae PN : 
GREEN CUT BEEF BONE, ten RN Mime ONION IC ROT 


| 
Price 212cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. | moe 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 


Samples tre. BUFF (Plymouth Rocks, | WHITE 


5B. H. DOBLE &« GO.,, 


ST inc Ae ‘ieee Cochinss: WYANDOTIES. 


STOCK FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES. 


! 

| Utility and standard excellence combined. My birds have won at many of the lead- 
| ing shows throughout New England. Matings this season better than ever before. Eggs 
| for hatching. op limited number from best matings $250 per setting; others at #1.00. For 


WW hite W onders zag | full particulars write W. H. SGOVIL, Box 2, Bast Lebanon, Maine. 


Baff Wyandottes. | Good-bye to the Old Method 
I have a few choice trios left for sale, and T| of Hatching. The New 


am now prept ired to ship eggs from my best 
pens at $2.00 per setting or 3 settings for $5.00. | 

Tp eaten toe | Prairie State Incubators 

have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 

310 First Premiums 310 


Ie. 
| 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


WEN LER eQUNBISy [Oma | 


| Rhode Island Reds. 


Single, Rose and Pea Comb. WINNERS AT THE LEADING SHOWS 


The Best Breed for Market Purposes: Plymouth Rocks, White, | White Wyandottes. 
in gl {oday. and Buff 


| Finest Exhibition and Breeding Stock at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Single Birds, Trios,: bier reaties Pens, 
or Larger Quantities for = le. | = rae - =H, Te NOURS = ao = 
Bers “SOs, BARRE. MASS: 


FRED OB. GOGHRAN, 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 


East Somerville, Mass., 
Expert Poultryman. 


Hatching Chickens—Easy Job 


when you know just how to proceed. When the course is mapped 
put for you by others of experience. When you are told just what 
to do and how to do it, and what not to do.” All these things are 
completely covered by the master hand of experience in our 
20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. Itleaves no poultry subject un- 
touched, It’s practical and of easy adoption. Among the rest it 
tells about the latest improvements in the world famous Reliable Incubators and Brooders, 


CUTS: at t CUT PRICES. Used all over the U.S., and in 51 foreign countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on 
JATALOGUE FREE. | receipt of 0c to cover postage, etc. 


Harper Eng. Co., Columbus, O | RET IABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BOX 000, QUINCY, ILL. 


Member R. I. Red Club. 


IO EGCGS THAT HATCH, in lots of 1 dozen to 1,000, from 


PRIZE-WINNING WHITE WYANDOTTES °° "ira. 


Cc. A. BRIGGS, BUTTONWOOD FARM, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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